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HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


Editorial 


Sputnik and Human Organization 


write, Sputnik still orbiting our earth. the 
time this appears print—who knows? 

Meanwhile, the national soul searching goes on. People 
are asking, blame?” and, more constructively, 
“How did they get ahead us?” and “What can 
regain our scientific position 

Weare moved join the argument because fear that, 
the emergency drive support research and development 
the natural sciences, the sciences bearing human organi- 
zation may get the shuffle. Furthermore, believe 
that such outcome may well have adverse effects even upon 
our efforts the natural sciences. 

are inclined agree that high school education 
unduly soft mathematics and the natural sciences. But let 
not assume that this because the schools have been con- 
centrating the humanities and the social sciences. 

shall let the humanists speak for themselves. the 
social sciences, high schools offer work what are called 
social studies, but just how solid are the requirements? 
the area where the editor lives, these courses are known the 
students “‘social The opinion seems that good 
grades here can got through glib tongue, average 
facility with the written word—and very little work. 

only strengthen secondary education mathematics 
and the natural sciences, shall create situation where all 
the ablest students, who are looking for real challenge 
education, will into those fields. The social sciences will 
then left with the well-meaning mediocrities. 

Such lopsided outcome can hardly accepted 
democratic society. Furthermore, would actually handicap 
our competition with Russia. 

large complex society does not advance simply through 
the talents and efforts its individual members. Those talents 
and efforts can stifled stimulated according the nature 
the human organization which the members work. 

Research has amply demonstrated that the productivity 
workers depends part upon the pattern human relations 
existing their work places. Research factors affecting the 
productivity scientists and engineers only beginning 
done, and yet already clear that the impact the 
organizational environment their performance even 
greater than the worker level. Our missile and satellite 
programs cannot substantially accelerated simply pour- 
ing more money and putting more men the job. 
Wherever scientists gather talk about their problems 
research and development, they always come with the 
thought that great part the difficulties lie “psychological 
which they mean factors affecting the recruiting 
able people and the building effective human organi- 
zation. Whether they talk top level inter-service rivalry 
the more mundane obstacles that face the research worker 
his day-to-day effort, they are constantly grappling with 
problems human organization. 


However, let not seek sell research the behavioral 
sciences solely terms what might contribute our 
missiles and satellites programs. The survival our society 
may well depend even larger measure upon the success 
our social and economic competition with Russia the under- 
developed countries. Russia has increasing amounts money 
and technicians throw into the competition, but far her 
efforts have not been based upon any empirical research 
edge the functioning communities and organizations. 

Enough research has already been done that know 
some the essential points involved stimulating the process 
economic development and social change. few cases 
scattered about the world, this knowledge has been effectively 
applied, with very impressive results. most cases, admin- 
istrators are still proceeding rule-of-thumb basis that 
enormously costly and ineffective. 

The long lead have this field knowledge not 
likely threatened for some time come. Nevertheless, 
seems doubtful whether our economic aid programs are 
applying more than five percent what already known. Let 
what can develop and utilize resource that can 
crucial importance our survival. 


Basic and Applied Research 


Can applied research also basic research? would like 
adopt our own Chester Barnard’s answer this 
question. gave the Scientific American (Nov. 1957) 
commenting upon report the National Science Founda- 
tion, which sought distinguish between two types 
research. 


(As one) example, have Karl Jansky’s discovery 
radio signals from outer space. Jansky, according the 
report, was not engaged basic research; merely 
made basic discovery. Here the confusion arises from 
labeling research according the motives for which 
carried on; there element snobbery involved 
which ought not encouraged. After all Louis Pasteur 
made his great contributions the foundations bac- 
teriology trying find solutions for the practical 
problems the French silk and wine industries. The 
whole discussion demonstrates that the dichotomy be- 
tween basic and applied research can over-emphasized. 
The authors the report are anxious have recog- 
nized that basic research carried for practical 
purpose involves results great usefulness. one will 
disagree, but the suggestion that basic research must have 
practical motive immediate application creates 
dilemma which going plague the National Science 
Foundation more and more. The full story would require 
display interdependence between basic and applied 
research and would not minimize the fact that the traffic 
inspiration, ideas and technique moves both 
directions. 
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Work-Groups Collective Settlements 


Amitai Etzioni* 


The aim this paper explain the wide differences 
solidarity observed work-groups collective settlements 
(Kibbutzim) Israel. These differences will explained 
terms the structure the Kibbutz and the position dif- 
ferent work groups it, informal communication and con- 
trol,! well formal 


Procedure 


The research which this paper based constitutes part 
broader project, directed Dr. Garber-Talmon? 
twelve Kibbutzim Israel. each Kibbutz, 25% the 
members were interviewed, about many aspects their lives. 
Fifty-one questions concerned work relations and attitudes. 
two Kibbutzim special interviews were conducted with all 
members seven work-groups. From the answers the 
questions, the following indices were formulated determine 
the degree solidarity the different work-groups: 


The degree consensus the group members with 
regard work, production-policy the Kibbutz and 
general matters. 


The degree feeling. 


Positive, 


members. 


neutral negative relations between 


Subjective estimates the amount mutual aid 
the group. 


Information gathered through observation, was added 
these indices. 

Observation was conducted according written guide 
and covered relations between members work teams during 
working hours, rest-intervals, after work and days off; 
and relations between members work-groups the com- 
munal dining hall, during recreational activities, etc. few 
members the research team participated the work-groups. 
the basis the interviews and the systematic observations, 
the solidaric work groups were located and their relation 
the community established. 


Etzioni graduate student and research assistant the 
University California, Berkeley. This paper was written when 
was graduate student and research-assistant the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem. Acknowledgement given Dr. Garber- 
Talmon for very helpful criticism earlier drafts this paper. 


See George Homans, The Human Group, New York, Har- 
court Brace and Company, 1950, esp. 417. 


For discussion the concept control relation the com- 
see Davis, Human Society, New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1950, pp. 61-64. 


See Garber-Talmon, “Social Differentiation Communal 
Settlements.” Scripta Vol. The Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Jerusalem, 1956. 


The Work Situation the Kibbutz 


Kibbutzim Israel4 are the mixed farming type, and 
therefore contain various branches such cattle, poultry, 
field crops (falha), etc. Collective consumption also or- 
ganized branches. The communal kitchen prepares and 
serves food all members the communal dining hall. The 
tippul provides care for younger children during the day and 
sleeping quarters for them night. 

Every evening the work coordinator assigns members 
the different branches after the managers the branches? 
have advised him their manpower needs. Members desiring 
leave, transfer different branch, sick-leave, etc. also apply 
the work coordinator. The manager the branch serves 
the main channel communication between the admin- 
istration the Kibbutz and the particular work-group. 
also holds the only recognized position control 
work-group. 

Managers branches, the work coordinator, and all other 
members assigned authoritative roles are appointed and 
are under control the weekly general assembly the 
Kibbutz and its organs. Generally speaking, there little 
differentiation between the work situation and other social 
long gaps the channels communication 
the community and the work-group not arise, the 
workers are directly under the formal and informal control 
the Kibbutz. Every significant event the sphere 
work known the whole community soon after has 
taken place. 

Nevertheless, differences the amount social control 
exercised upon the various work-groups one Kibbutz are 
easily These differences result from gaps the 
channels communication connecting work situations with 
certain other social situation the Kibbutz. 


For the general social setting Israel, see: Eisenstadt, 
The Absorption Immigrants, London, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1954. 


See Weingarten, Life Kibbutz, New York, Reconstruc- 
tionist Press, 1955. 


communal showers, where the gathering members after 
work has social character, discussions concerning work, are held. 
the late afternoon, after work and shower, members meet the 
big lawn, generally situated the center the Kibbutz, where 
again one the main topics conversation work. See 
Schwartz, “Social Factors the Development Legal Control: 
Case Study Two Israeli Settlements,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 63, 
No. (Feb. 1954), pp. 471-490. 


Compare discussion the client: Amitai Etzioni, “The Or- 
ganizational Structure Closed Educational Institutions Israel.” 
Harvard Educational Review, Spring 1957, pp. 107-125. 
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Conditions for the Segregation the Work Group 


have found four conditions under which segregation 
work-group from general Kibbutz control, gap 
communication occurs: 

The 

The products the Kibbutz are consumed two kinds 
“clients”: non-members (e.g., merchants) who buy the 
products, and with whom transaction concluded which 
resembles any other economic transaction carried out 
modern setting; and members, who receive services and 
commodities from other members, e.g., food the communal 
dining hall. The latter not have pay and not have 
prove their identity any way. Thus they are clients 
the sense that they consume products, but another sense 
are not clients since economic transactions and im- 
personal relations are involved. They are given their share 
virtue being members the community. This, course, 
implies their obligation participate producing and 
giving service, well. For want any better term for this 
type consumer, also call him “client.” 


branch whose clients and workers are both members 
the same under greater informal control than 
branch which caters people outside the com- 
parison was made between the work-group the communal 
kitchen and the work-groups branches marketing their 
products the neighboring town. The communal kitchen 
prepares the meals for all members; therefore, its clients are 
members the Kibbutz itself. Information the quality 
“production,” efficiency labor organization, labor rela- 
tions, etc. it, was found more abundant than similar 
information other branches, whose clients were not mem- 
bers the Kibbutz. 


The intensity the relationship with clients has great 
influence upon the degree social control. Relations with the 
kitchen work-group? are more intensive than with that the 
tippul two respects: first, members generally eat the 
communal dining hall three times day; hence contacts with 
the kitchen workers are frequent; second, this relationship 
includes all members the Kibbutz, thus contacts are ex- 
tensive. the other hand, the contacts tippul workers 
with clients are less frequent and extensive. Members meet 
the workers only once day, the afternoon, when 
they come take children for few hours. Generally, 
worker the present when the children are put 
bed their parents the communal children’s house. 
Their relationships are also less extensive since they include 
parents only and not all members. However, from the point 
view involvement, contact with the more in- 
tensive than contact with the collective kitchen. involve- 
ment member with his children naturally greater than 


the relation between public and industry community, 
see Liston Pope, Millhands and Preachers: Study Gastonia, 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1942. 


See William Whyte, Human Relations the Restaurant In- 
dustry, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1948, for discus- 
sion customers’ pressure waitresses and the diffusion the 
tension other kitchen workers. 


his involvement with food. Thus the intensity contact with 
the communal kitchen and with the tippul comparable. The 
stronger involvement the balances the more extensive 
frequent contact with the communal kitchen. 


have found that the institutional definition the 
clients’ position relation the branch must taken into 
consideration. Supplying the clients’ needs the communal 
kitchen considered the main purpose the workers. This 
means that the clients have legitimate right control. The 
main interest the the other hand, the upbring- 
ing children according educational principles accepted 
the whole Kibbutz society. These principles not always 
coincide with the wishes and needs the parents even 
with those the children. Obviously, the satisfaction 
parents and children considered desirable and im- 
portant source reward the workers; yet supposed 
secondary the “children’s welfare” defined the 
explicitly formulated educational principles which are inter- 
preted the “educational committee” and the general 
assembly. clients not constitute the major reference 
group tippul workers’ service aspirations. Hence, from the 
point view the above factor, the power the clients’ 
control here more limited than the communal kitchen. 


Defined standard versus lack standard. accepted 
definition exists the collective kitchen the quality 
the services rendered its clients. not clear what “good 
food” “enough food” means. This “unstructured” situation 
defined the attitude the members. 

this connection, important development the in- 
formal control another branch supplying services all 
members the Kibbutz, the clothing store, interest. 
Here members’ clothes are sewn, laundered, ironed, and 
mended collectively. some Kibbutzim most the members’ 
clothing stored the communal store. Workers the 
clothing store purchase the clothing (especially work clothes 
and bed linen) and distribute the members. the 
twenties, when the Kibbutz movement was beginning, the 
leading principle distribution (of all clothing) was: “to 
each according his needs.” Each member received different 
amount shoes and clothes according his personal needs. 
standard, defining what was due each, was lacking; 
therefore, this system involved potential tension. Since 
solidarity was generally more intensive than today, mutual 
confidence greater, and interest consumption whole 
smaller, this tension usually remained beneath the surface. 
These conditions have changed, and the hidden tension has 
come into the open. Today, most Kibbutzim, standards 
have been defined determining clearly the number shirts, 
pairs shoes, trousers, etc., allocated each member 
annually the quantity which should any dis- 
posal. When comparisons were made client-store worker 
relations, much less tension was found Kibbutzim which 
had introduced these standards than those which had not. 


Specialization. Another factor the degree specializa- 
tion and complexity knowledge necessary for evaluation 
the performance different roles. the dining hall, every 
member considers himself and considered others, 
food, competent judge what “good food”’ is. 
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the other hand, workers the are rule 
specifically trained. Education recognized 
and individual members will not always take upon them- 
selves criticize the workers the zippul directly. 


Direct criticism versus indirect criticism. Criticism 
the kitchen direct criticism. Members who are not satisfied, 
voice their complaints the dining hall that the cooks 
and those who wait upon the tables may hear. This gives rise 
Waiting upon the tables the communal 
dining hall considered most racking.” The pressure 
the client especially strong here. Since there mediat- 
ing factor, this pressure often causes considerable tension both 
among the workers the kitchen themselves and between 
workers and clients. Criticism the the other hand, 
mediated special committee, appointed the general 
assembly, responsible for the and for education. Both 
workers and parents address their complaints and suggestions 
it. Many children’s nurse was heard reply parents, 
who came her with their complaints: better tell that 
Members usually accepted such answer legitimate, al- 
though few actually complained the chairman unless they 
considered the matter important. 

The dining hall the Kibbutz, where food eaten 
common, presents opportunity for the individual (by com- 
plaining about the food) give vent undifferentiated and 
unfocused tension, which has regarding the collective. (The 
same applies mess rooms factories and the armed 
forces, was revealed other research Such 
opportunity for voicing complaints not present the 
since there such direct contact with the entire collective. 
Usually not more than five fathers mothers meet the 
children’s house one time. Thus the reinforcement clients’ 
pressure workers the kitchens the presence many 
members not present the and pressure the work- 
ers the tippul consequently weakened. 


II. The Rate Workers’ Turnover. 


customary for workers the Kibbutz change their 
place work after interval time. However, the rate 
turnover different branches varies. rule branch with 
low rate turnover subjected less pressure from 
members and more segregated from them than are the 
branches with higher rates turnover. work- 
groups, which have permanent crews are relatively more 
segregated from public opinion and few members are ac- 
quainted with the problems these segregated branches. 
There little knowledge workers’ ability and effort, and 
less what the expected actual productivity is. 


the size the branch. The smaller the number workers 
branch, the less the amount communication concerning 
it. greater number people are, obviously, more 
edgeable about large branch than smaller one, even when 
the absolute number those who join leave it, equal 
both. 


10. Kuo-Heng Shih, China Enters the Machine Age, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1944. 


The attributes the workers from the point view 
our major variable, the flow communication, must 
considered well the numbers who change opposed 
those who remain. was found relevant examine the 
position which permanent and temporary workers the 
branch hold, the general structure communication, 
(e.g., are some them opinion leaders?) and the structure 
authority the Kibbutz; and from what social groups 
they are recruited (e.g., old-timers versus newcomers; peri- 
pheral and passive versus more integrated and active 
one branch, the rate turnover was low and the number 
workers small, yet communication concerning was rather 
intensive, because three Kibbutz leaders worked this branch. 
Information from them generally aroused more interest than 
similar information supplied non-leaders. 


III. Prestige. 


Different spheres work have different degrees 
One the most important criteria for this dif- 
ferentiation derived from the ideology the Zionist move- 
ment and the Kibbutz, which attaches great value and high 
prestige manual labor and agricultural work. 

Formal and informal communication any work-group 
with the Kibbutz whole greatly influenced the 
relative degree prestige the particular branch, well 
the prestige its workers. The higher the prestige, the 
lower the tendency Kibbutz members and functionaries 
communicate with issue orders this branch. The 
branch will have high degree and 
self-control. Even informative communication will rela- 
tively rare and branch members will sometimes receive 
information until they ask for it. Most functionaries will 
tend refrain from interfering with these branches. short, 
little communication will flow from the Kibbutz these 
branches. Communication from the latter the Kibbutz, 
the other hand, will abundant and readily accepted. Special 
attention will paid reports the branch’s activities and 
its demands for manpower. 

see here different type blocking. All the situations 
described earlier (except for that the leaders the work- 
group) are two-sided. About the same amount communi- 
cation flows both directions. Prestige, contrast this, 
causes one-sided blocking. blocks the flow com- 
munication and the line control from the community 
the work-group, but does not hold back communication from 
the work-group the community. 


IV. Formal Communication. 


Usually the Kibbutz there high degree informal 
communication what going the work-groups. How- 
ever, there are work-groups under intensive formal organiza- 
tional control which are relatively free from direct contact 
with members the Kibbutz. 

example will clarify this. The falha (field-crops), 


interesting discussion the status system the com- 
munity with regard work relations, see James McKee, “Status 
and Power the Industrial Community: Comment 
Thesis.” American Journal Sociology, Vol. 58, No. 1953, 
pp. 364-370. 
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Kibbutz was located some miles away. Few members 
worked and most them were marginal the 
Most its clients were outsiders. Direct contact 
Kibbutz members with this branch was very small. How- 
ever, Owing large deficit this particular branch, the 
production coordinator and the work coordinator began pay- 
ing considerable attention it. The production coordinator 
visited this branch more often than others. Problems concern- 
ing the falha were often discussed the local newsletter and 
the general assembly. The manager the branch reported 
three times during the year the general assembly the 
development this branch (in contrast the accepted custom 
one annual report.) Thus, although direct contact the 
Kibbutz members with the work-group was minimized, the 
former received intensive communication concerning the 
situation the falha through the formal hierarchy. 

compared this branch with the same branch Kibbutz 
Here similar conditions segregation existed with one 
important difference. Kibbutz there was gap the 
flow formal communication well minimization 
direct contact. This gap resulted from tension existing be- 
tween the manager the branch and the production co- 
ordinator. The work-group the branch sided with the 
former, while the elite the Kibbutz supported the latter. 
Here combination gaps both channels communication 
emerged: The work-group was segregated from direct contact 
its distance from the Kibbutz (its members would come 
home only for weekends) well from formal communica- 
tion through the organizational hierarchy because the 
conflict between the branch manager and the functionaries. 


Relating Segregation Solidarity 


When compared the degree solidarity the different 
branches the two Kibbutzim discussed above found: 


The highest degree the falha Kibbutz 
The second highest the falha Kibbutz 
The lowest the kitchen both 
The tippul was somewhere 


When the degree solidarity was related the factors 
segregation discussed earlier, was found: 


The kitchen, which solidarity the lowest, has the 
highest contact with and pressure from clients; the highest 
rate turnover all the branches the Kibbutz (actually 
pressure relieved work the kitchen was high 
that the work coordinator could not find permanent workers 
for it. should also mentioned that the prestige the 
kitchen the lowest all the branches the Kibbutz. The 
Kibbutz values emphasize productive agricultural labor. 
Kitchen service considered and unspecial- 
ized work (as compared the professional work the 


and source expense rather than income. 


12, Although the falha enjoyed high prestige, mainly marginal 
members worked there, owing the extremely bad working condi- 
tions this branch Kibbutz 


order avoid long descriptions, have discussed only 
three branches each the two Kibbutzim. Actually, seven each 
Kibbutz were observed and the relationship here described, holds 
true for all them. 


since kitchen workers have low prestige and one hesitates 
criticize them, the kitchen, which segregation the least, 
has the lowest amount group-solidarity. 


‘The falha the other hand, highly its 
clients are few and mainly not Kibbutz members; the turnover 
the lowest the Kibbutz. The prestige the falha the 
but not Kibbutz members will their utmost join 
this group. agricultural work, considered productive, 
demanding physical strength and specialization. Kibbutz 
also the source highest income, among the agricultural 
branches. Members are careful not criticize this branch too 
much and functionaries tend not interfere with its man- 
agement. Here, the difference between Kibbutzim and 
considerable.) The distance the falha from the Kibbutz 
additional factor its segregation. Thus the most segre- 
gated branch, the falha, also the branch with the highest 
degree solidarity. Kibbutz the falha relatively more 
segregated than Kibbutz although both Kibbutzim 
the most segregated branch. Falha less segregated than 
falha because represents source deficit rather than 
income and thus attracts attention, and there gap the 
hierarchical communication between the branch and admin- 
istration the Kibbutz. The solidarity falha workers 
higher than not know all these factors 
played equal part bringing about this result. seems 
that conflict between the branch and the Kibbutz function- 
aries, was particular importance creating the very high 
degree solidarity. However, the general relationship be- 
tween segregation and solidarity, holds true this case. 


The tippul stands between. Contact with clients 
less than the kitchen, but much more than the falha. 
The rate turnover considerably lower than the kitchen. 
falha the work assignment most requested men, tippul 
the one most desired women. Most tippul workers are 
permanent. The prestige the tippul “medium.” still 
service, not “real” work; source expense rather 
than income; but the work professional; moreover, tippul 
workers handle the most sacred part the 
—in contrast the “materialistic,” products the kitchen. 
Work relations are pleasant, solidarity high compared 
the kitchen, but means high the falha. 


summarize: The relationship between segregation and 
the emergence solidaric work-groups seems fairly 
clear the cases discussed. shall now try explain this 
relationship somewhat more general terms. 


Discussion 


The Kibbutz community with elaborate set 
ideological commitments, has large network specified 
norms behavior. These are inculcated young children 
and new members; they are reinforced special courses, 
ceremonies and other specific activities. However, the most 
fundamental mechanism for reinforcement informal social 
control, which element present not only special situa- 


14. See Melford Spiro, Kibbutz, Venture Utopia, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1956. Esp. 17. 
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tions and invested special roles, but part all inter- 
action. long nothing concealed from the community, 
public opinion the main device control. This means, that 
high degree informal communication continuously go- 
ing on, keeping members abreast developments different 
parts the Kibbutz and conveying the attitude the public 
the actors involved. negligence occurs certain branch, 
the community must know that this has happened, and 
those responsible for the negligence must know the attitude 
the community. either the informative the 
flow communication impaired, departure from the norm 

the Kibbutz grows and becomes more complex, these 
informal channels communication are longer 
They have supplemented formal line commu- 
nication and control. Consequently, formally organized 
hierarchy established. Reports the general assembly, the 
local newsletter and other formal media are employed 
supply information the community. Still, even here, the 
main source control, general public opinion. 

However, some work-groups are more segregated than 
others. some cases, there little direct contact with the 
community (as the case branch being some distance 
from the Kibbutz and having non-members its clients) and 
formal control rejected (as case conflict Kibbutz 
avoided (when members the work-group enjoy high 
prestige). What apt happen these cases, such 
segregated groups? 


15. Informative communication—communication facts; evalua- 
tive communication—communication judgments. 


Two possibilities emerge: uncontrolled situation will 
prevail with the behavior the segregated group not influ- 
enced public opinion other mechanisms control 
the community; or, alternative mechanism control 
independent the community will develop. the first in- 
stance, could expect find cases deviant behavior, 
This, however, only theoretical possibility, since among 
the fourteen work-groups observed, uncontrolled situation 
was found. 

the segregated work-group the following actually was 
found: Since the workers’ solidaric ties with the community 
are weakened, being collectively oriented, they are very likely 
develop more intensive emotional relations with each other, 
thus giving rise solidaric work-group. Once formed, this 
solidarity apt act mechanism informal control, 
each member reinforcing the norms his co-workers. 

Theoretically, the group could embrace values and norms 
different from those held the Kibbutz and thus, instead 
reinforcing conformity, would give rise conflict between The 
itself and the community. However, this has not been the 
case. The reasons why this not so, are subjects for further 
research. believe that the strong indoctrination Kibbutz 
members and the continual reinforcement Kibbutz values 
non-work situations, may account for the tendency 
conformity the solidaric work-groups. 

Thus segregation from the community leads formation 
solidaric work-groups; the latter tend assume social 
over their members, when the community longer 
functions this capacity. 
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Implications Social Class for Public Health 


Simmons* 


This paper! will consider three areas which social class 
and status have important implications for public health: 
The differential distribution disease and consequent evalua- 
tions appropriate foci public-health interest and activity 
The functioning interpersonal relations within the 
health team and between team and public; The congruence 
between public-health precepts and felt needs the public 
whom these precepts are directed. 

For present purposes, and will em- 
ployed generic terms, the former refer simply rank, 
relative position status hierarchy, and the latter 
group individuals who occupy broadly similar 
position status hierarchy. When the term “class 
hierarchy, whether this stratum statistical aggregate 
real group. When class value differences are discussed 
terms middle-class and lower-class, the reference 
modal types which higher and lower status people may mani- 
fest different degrees; does not necessarily follow that 
all higher status people adhere the middle-class modal type, 
and all lower status people the other. Presumably, many 
members both these strata may not incorporate the corre- 
sponding class values and may deviate from the modal type 
other respects. may noted that the character modal 
types determined common economic and power situations 
and cultural experiences, which offer more less similar 
life chances opportunities. discussing interpersonal 
the primary focus will the ways which 
orientations relative status affect the functioning given 
discussing congruence and divergence between 
public-health precepts and felt needs the public, the primary 
focus will modal subcultural types. 


Like the social welfare movement, the public-health 


ment has been conceived and implemented primarily 


*Dr. Simmons Lecturer Social Anthropology, Harvard 
School Public Health, and Director, Harvard Community Health 
Project (Interdisciplinary Research the Community Aspects 
Psychiatric Rehabilitation). 


Revised version paper read the 1955 annual meeting 
the American Anthropological Association, Boston, Mass. 


middle-class people, and directed primarily lower-class 
people. most social movements, the public-health move- 
ment was mainly activated motives social uplift and 
self-protection. The conclusion, 1830, that cholera were 
not stamped out might move from the slums within the 
middle-class gates led sudden increase interest public 
health both Europe and the United States. According 
Shryock, now combined with humanitarianism de- 
mand investigations, cleanups, and general sanitary 

Public health has traditionally focused the control 
the mass diseases which, and large, have had their greatest 
incidence and prevalence among the lower-classes, as, 
smallpox, typhus, typhoid, the nutritional deficiency disorders, 
and tuberculosis. With increasing control these diseases, 
new mass diseases, such the cardiovascular disorders and 
poliomyelitis, have claimed not only the attention public- 
health personnel but have excited great public interest among 
our higher status groups well, currently reflected the 
great annual fund-raising Taking specific case 
the contrast between polio and tuberculosis, find that when 
the treatments for the latter were developed, professional 
interest far exceeded public interest; yet, when the Salk polio 
vaccine was developed, public interest far exceeded profes- 
sional, and Salk became national hero. There inverse 
correlation between degree public interest and incidences 
connected with these two diseases. Polio rates are relatively 
low compared those other mass diseases, and tuberculosis 
rates continue relatively high.4 


Shryock, The Development Modern Medicine: 
Interpretation the Social and Scientific Factors Involved. 
York, Knopf, 1947. 


The writer indebted Dr. Edward Wellin for suggesting 
this instance class differentials disease, and particular for 
bringing out the significance the contrast between tuberculosis 
and polio. 


National figures for three sample years are follows (from the 
Massachusetts Bureau Health Information) 


Poliomyelitis Tuberculosis 
Year Cases Deaths Cases Deaths 
1940 9,804 1,026 102,984 60,428 
1945 13,624 1,186 114,931 52,916 
1950 33,330 1,686 121,742 33,633 


4 


This striking difference between polio and tuberculosis may 
regarded large part function class distributions 
and perceptions disease.> Tuberculosis, like many the 
older mass diseases, primarily identified with lack per- 
sonal and environmental hygiene, poverty, overcrowding, and 
malnutrition, but the case polio, that the cardio- 
vascular ailments, such identification has been established. 
fact, there some evidence indicate that higher polio 
rates are found among those who enjoy quite the 
opposite set Tuberculosis and polio are both 
public threats, but the crucial difference here seems that 
tuberculosis pretty well confined our lower status groups, 
while polio within the middle-class gates. 


The practice public health carried within two main 
interpersonal relations systems, the intrateam and team-public 
systems. Participants either system may members the 
same different societies, but either case, class, refers 
subcultural differences, may add important dimension. 
Although there has been some research interpersonal rela- 
tions the practice clinical medicine and psychiatry, 
investigations the public-health field have scarcely yet gone 
beyond impressions and casual observations. will consider 
here only few the possibilities intrateam relations 
the intercultural situation, and team-public relations 
the intracultural situation. 

The most common instance public-health teams where 
members belong different societies found technical 
assistance programs “underdeveloped” countries. this 
intercultural situation, class considerations can minimize 
enhance major cultural differences that obtain between team 
members. With regard class factors that serve reduce 
cultural differences, has been noted that class cultures tend 
beyond societal boundaries. Saunders has pointed out, 


The role class factors these contrasting public reactions 
seems clear, but obviously there are always other variables asso- 
ciated with specific diseases that play some part well. the case 
tuberculosis and polio, there may be, e.g., differences dramatic 
impact and publicity. Polio has physically visible after-effects, al- 
though this must compared with the social visibility associated 
with tuberculosis. Also, any disease, like polio, that tends vic- 
timize children disproportionately large numbers seems excite 
more public reaction. However, view the great overlap age 
between those who contract the two diseases, difficult say 
what part this factor may actually play determining public atti- 
tudes. Although comparable information for tuberculosis lacking, 
the importance class factors evaluating polio borne out 
Deasy’s findings regarding participation the 1954 polio vaccine 
field trials, namely that upper status mothers were much more likely 
have taken previous precautions against the disease, knew more 
about the trials, and demonstrated higher awareness the disease 
entity itself. See Leila Deasy, “Socio-Economic Status and Par- 
ticipation the Poliomyelitis Vaccine Trial.” Sociological 
Review, 21:185-191, 1956. 


Paffenbarger and Watt, their epidemiological study polio 
South Texas, report that “groups individuals living under 
better economic circumstances with the many associated ‘advantages’ 
greater personal cleanliness, less crowding, better food, and less 
association with verminous insects may suffer significantly higher 
attack rate the paralytic disease and suggests that ... for the 
United States [this] somehow related improved standard 
living.” Ralph Paffenbarger, and James Watt, “Poliomyelitis 
Hidalgo County, Texas, 1948: Epidemiological Observations.” 
The American Journal Hygiene, 58:269-287, 1953. 
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upper-class Mexican American may feel more ease with 
upper status Anglo American than with lower-class 
Mexican American situation some degree 
intimacy, since their awareness cultural group distinctions 
minimized, even though may not entirely superseded, 
their social class Latin America, upper- 
class groups different countries, due similar positions 
dominance, possession power and wealth, and the com- 
mon experience travel and education Europe and 
America, tend have value systems which not only approxi- 
mate those higher status Americans, but are more similar 
each other than those lower-class Latin Americans 
their respective countries. 

With regard the role class factors enhancing 
cultural differences among team members, may that, 
despite the cross-societal bond, tensions will engendered, 
e.g., between Americans and their local collaborators because 
failure the American understand and acknowledge 
what may often substantial differences status between 
the two relative their own class hierarchies. Thus, con- 
trast the American, who will only the rare case 
descended from top status family and have held high-level 
position his own country, local collaborators are likely 
members ruling class families and occupy high-ranking 
positions their government’s ministry health. Americans, 
virtue their tendency play down class differences, 
well pronounced ethnocentric tendencies, are not likely 
manifest overtly the degree respect for their collaborators 
which the latter may expect their due. For the same reasons, 
they are likely reject ignore the subordinating and 
deference devices traditionally used upper-class people 
conducting their relations with lower status people those 
countries where status differences are generally explicitly 
acknowledged and taken for granted. One the most per- 
vasive grievances nursed upper-class people abroad with 
respect Americans concerns the latter’s treatment ser- 
vants near-equals giving them the same food, paying 
them much,” and on. 

Ideally, the doctor’s role the therapeutic relationship 
focuses his performance technical specialty, 
impartially serving the patient’s health needs independently 
whether likes the patient person, and his obliga- 
tion give priority the patient’s well-being over his own 
personal interests. This ideal seems hold across the board 
most Western societies, although may not always hold 
non-Western This role definition calculated 
inspire trust, respect, and confidence between doctor and 
patient, and thus insure cooperation. practice, however, 
seems that the ideal seldom approximated professional- 
patient relationships, and that precisely the doctor- 
patient relationship where least likely achieved. 

Studies intracultural situations, both here and other 
societies, indicate tendency for class considerations over- 


Lyle Saunders, Cultural Difference and Medical Care. New 
York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1954. 


Cf. McKim Marriott, “Western Medicine Village North- 
ern India,” Benjamin Paul (ed.), Health, Culture, and Com- 
munity: Case Studies Public Reactions Health Programs. New 
York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1955, pp. 239-268. 
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shadow therapeutic considerations the professional-patient 
relationship. appears that the degree which the qualities 


ideally defined essential the therapeutic relationship, 
ions namely mutual trust, respect, and cooperation, will present 
ded, given professional-patient relationship varies inversely 
per- with the amount social distance. Conversely, the greater 
ions social distance, the less likely that participants will perceive 
om- each other terms the ideal type roles professional and 
and patient, and the more likely that they will perceive each other 
terms their social class status the larger society. 
The therapeutic relationship should function its optimum 
cans where professional and patient are the same class status. 
Studies the psychotherapeutic relationship this country 
cing indicate that the patients who most nearly approach the 
that, therapist’s status are accorded the best treatment and the most 
sympathy.? the public-health context, possible that, 
although professionals may deem easier relate patients 
edge who are the same class status, higher status patients may 
reject the health worker not because his class status such 
con- but because they perceive his attempts serve them all 
identifying them with the lower status people typically served 
public health, and thus regard him threat their social 
position. Peruvian village, auxiliary health worker was 
king rejected higher status people because was perceived 
cans, equating them with the unwashed and uneducated 
Chile, nurses health center were extremely reluctant 
ikely approach middle-class families their sectors because they 
ators anticipated poor 
sons, public health, where the typical case that higher 
and status professional and lower status patient, the available 
evidence indicates that doctors and patients not “get along” 
those well nurses and patients, but this need not mean that 
icitly the respective class statuses doctor, nurse, and patient are 
the sole even principal factors determining the difference 
with quality doctor-patient and nurse-patient relations. Such 
factors differences professional training and expected 
aying role performances must also 
attempting specify the varying roles that class per- 
nship ceptions and values may play the functioning profes- 
his sional-patient relations, would worthwhile investigate 
whether status considerations loom larger for the professional 
bliga- for the patient. Regionville, e.g., there was considerable 
feeling the part lower status people that physicians did 
board not want them patients.!3 the other side, some the 
hold factors that influence professionals inject status considera- 
red 
and 
Cf. Alan Grey, “Relationships between Social Status and Psycho- 
logical Characteristics Psychiatric Patients.” Unpublished Ph.D. 
ional- thesis, University Chicago, 1949. See also Redlich, 
octor- Hollingshead, and Elizabeth Bellis, “Social Class Differences 
Attitudes toward Psychiatry.” Amercian Journal Orthopsychiatry, 
25:60-70, 1955. 
other Edward Wellin, “Water Boiling Peruvian Town,” 
Benjamin Paul (ed.), of. cit., pp. 71-103. 
ll. Ozzie Simmons, The Health Center San Miguel: 
New Public Health Program Chile. Santiago, Institute 
Inter-American Affairs, 1953. 
North: See Ozzie Simmons, “The Clinical Team Chilean Health 
Center,” Benjamin Paul (ed.), cit., pp. 325-348. 
Earl Koos, The Health Regionville. New York, Columbia 


University Press, 1954. 
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tions into their relations with patients may related the 
professional’s orientations upward mobility. Colombia, 
e.g., the cities have been flooded rural immigrants who 
longer classify themselves according the traditional status 
system. result the competition rise socially, in- 
dividuals with some small position authority press their 
weight others force recognition their status. Thus, 
doctors and nurses the Colombian government health cen- 
ters are often overbearing their treatment the public.!4 


the extent that may characterized social 
movement, public health has inevitably incorporated the 
dominant middle-class values our society, primarily those 
that stem from the ethic” core.!5 follows that 
public-health precepts are formulated terms these values, 
and applied the assumption that they are universally mean- 
ingful and desirable. However, class differences may set sub- 
stantial limits the degree congruence possible between 
these precepts and the felt needs lower-class 
may ask: what extent public-health workers apply 
their middle-class norms working with lower status groups? 
Are lower-class norms significantly different those areas 
where middle-class norms are imposed? there are such 
points difference, how relevant are they for the effective 
functioning public-health 

Lower status families are beset greater economic in- 
security than higher status families, and their 
knowledge about modern medicine apparently less extensive 
than that higher status people, but beyond these reality 
factors, classes also vary their behavioral characteristics 
and value orientations. 

view the prominent public-health emphasis personal 
and environmental hygiene, possible class differences the 
importance attached cleanliness area that readily comes 
mind. For middle-class people, cleanliness not simply 
matter keeping clean but also index the morals and 
virtues the individual. has been frequently observed that 
middle-class valuations cleanliness approach compulsive 
proportions, and that lower status people are much more 
casual this matter. possible that the placed 
cleanliness health education and 
activities far overshoots any felt needs this area the part 
lower status people. 

Middle-class norms place great emphasis the ability 
defer gratifications the interest long-run goals. Readiness 
sacrifice the present for some possible gain the future 
may not nearly pervasive pattern among lower status 
people, who may accord priority immediate rewards. This 


Erasmus, “Changing Folk Beliefs and the Relativity 


.of Empirical Knowledge.” Southwestern Journal Anthropolegy, 


:411-428, 1952. 


15. This refers public health not only the United States but 
all areas that have been importantly influenced the British 
and American varieties public health. 


16. the preparation this section, the writer indebted for 
suggestions address Dr. Walter Miller entitled “Social 
Class: Its Influence Behavior,” delivered the October, 
meeting the Massachusetts Public Health Association. 
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suggests some questions with regard the public-health 
emphasis prevention. acceptance the value preven- 
tion contingent upon ability defer gratification, and, so, 
lower-class norms this area set limits such acceptance? 
Are lower status people willing, higher status people 
may be, inconvenience themselves adoption now 
practices aimed avoiding possible consequences the 

Middle-class norms accord high value rationality, 
refers use foresight, deliberate planning, and allocation 
resources the most This again places 
emphasis future time orientations that may not par- 
ticularly meaningful lower status people. However, public- 
health teachings assume that this value does hold for lower 
status people when they emphasize the development regular 
health habits and the expenditure the domestic budget 
ways best calculated insure balanced diet for the family. 

Middle-class norms prescribe strong sense individual 
responsibility, which sets high premium resourcefulness 
and self-reliance. This value frequently built into public- 
health goals. For example, the principal objective health 
education often expressed the “inculcation each in- 
dividual sense responsibility for his own health.” This 
ideal pattern individual responsibility can contrasted 
with one reciprocity, particularly within the family, that 
seems more characteristic lower-class norms. The lower 
status individual may much less likely think that respon- 
sibility for his well-being rests solely with himself, and more 
likely think that something does happen, the kin group 
will see him through. 

individual’s definitions and responses health and 
illness have import for wide range public-health problems, 
and these are usually class-linked. Throughout Latin America, 
e.g., lower status groups adhere vigorously functioning 
medical tradition which health workers and other medical 
people not The gulf part maintained the 
health worker’s rejection this folk medicine tradition 
“superstition,” and part the fact that lower status people 
reserve for folk medicine wide variety illnesses defined 
inaccessible scientific medicine because doctors not 
“know” them and therefore cannot cure them. 

Finally, may briefly consider class differences child 
training patterns these are relevant for public health. 
Middle-class socialization patterns tend consistently 


and the following formulation middle-class norms were 
suggested summary description middle-class standards 
Albert Cohen, Boys: The Culture the Gang. Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1955, pp. 89-90. 


18. See Erasmus, of. cit.; George Foster, “Relationships Be- 
tween Theoretical and Applied Anthropology: Public Health Pro- 
gram Analysis.” Human Organization, 11:3 (Fall, 1952), pp. 5-16; 
and Ozzie Simmons, “Popular and Modern Medicine Mestizo 
Communities Coastal Peru and Chile.” Journal American 
Folklore, 68:57-71, 1955. 
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organized accordance with the middle-class emphases 
effort and achievement, which are thought good them- 
selves good because they are instrumental long-run goals, 
and, consequence, the middle-class child subjected 
considerable close supervision and the other 
hand, lower-class socialization patterns are relatively easy- 
going, and allow the child much more latitude with respect 
eating, sleeping, cleanliness, dress, work, school, and play. 
Lower status parents may much more rigid about obedience, 
but the imposition authority usually arbitrary and incon- 
sistent. Maternal and child health programs are considered 
one the most crucial any large-scale public-health 
effort, and the mother generally regarded the most 
strategic person reach health education. Much the 
education lower status mothers seems based the 
premise that the latter are motivated controlling and 
molding their children are higher status mothers, and this 
not actually the case, would mean that these teachings 
stand relatively less chance being implemented. Moreover, 
child’s own inclinations, his parents’ convenience, 
tuitous circumstances, probable that the health worker 
must cope with much greater variation practices than 
may aware of. 


This discussion has considered three areas which social 
class has important implications for public health. Social class 
differences are associated with the differential distribution 
disease and consequent definitions appropriate foci 
public-health interest and activity, with variations quality 
interpersonal relations and the health team and between 
the team and the public serves, and with divergences 
goals and perceptions between the health worker and his 
client. 

virtue the fact that the situation action the 
public-health field typically involves the higher status prac- 
titioner and lower status patient, class differences realistic 
conditions, value orientations, and behavioral characteristics 
may have substantial role play determining the outcome 
public-health programs. Acceptance rejection the 
goods and services that public health has offer large 
part depends upon how these are perceived the recipient. 
Such perceptions vary with one’s class membership, and 
attempts change them are likely collide with the in- 
dividual’s investment his group affiliations. social class 
constitutes membership group, and promoting and maintain- 
ing one’s acceptance the group calls for conformity with 
the perceptions and behavior deemed correct and desirable 
the group, whether relation health and illness 
anything else. 


Cf. Arnold Green, “The Middle-Class Male Child and 
Neurosis.” American Sociological Review, 11:31-41, 1946. 
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Some Problems Contact with Illustrations from 


East Africa and Samoa 


Gordon Brown* 


The problems culture contact are complex that 
useful analyze them and discuss separately the various 
factors which have influence. these notes shall confine 
myself certain factors which can, some extent, 
abstracted and some data their importance obtained. 

examples are taken from the Hehe tribe Tanganyika 
Territory East Africa and from Samoa, the only non- 
Western cultures which know anything first hand. 


Period and Nature Contact 


When primitive people exposed contact with repre- 
sentatives the European cultures, obvious that the 
modifications the native culture will depend upon the 
volume and intensity the contact. one end the scale, 
know the fate the Hawaiians, whose culture was prac- 
tically destroyed because the variety and numbers whites 
who visited and settled there. Only fragments their culture 
remain, and, incidentally, only small proportion the 
people themselves. the other end the scale, there are 
tribes the Sudan, whose cultural life only essentially 
changed the extent that tribal wars are the 
administration. Those acquainted with the American Indian 
will probably think examples both extremes. 

Cultural change will also affected the nature 
the contact. The people may have economic, political, and 
religious influences brought bear upon them simultaneously, 
but one the other may predominant. certain African 
tribes, the administration has the most influence; others, 
mission activity the dominant and others, economic 
factors such wages, labor trade are the most effective 
foreign forces. Whatever the dominant influence, its nature 
will determinant the cultural changes which occur. 

These are all factors external the native culture, and, 
although utmost practical importance, will not further 
discussed here. the other side the problem which 
more interest us. That is, given any kind and degree 
foreign influence, the form and social values the native 
culture will considerable factor determining the nature 
the cultural changes. might said that the native 
some extent selects, from the mass new elements culture 
offered, those elements which most suit his own needs 


determined his own social values, and rejects least 


resists those things which not fit into his indigenous system 
social values. This statement the obvious, but 
useful make clear, that the point view from which 
illustrative examples will presented. 


*The late Dr. Brown was Professor Anthropology the Uni- 
versity Toronto. 


Social Values and Material Culture 


the field material culture that the influence 
native social values selecting new cultural elements can 
most easily seen. Samoa, for example, iron and steel were 
found vastly superior stone implements. Consequently, 
iron and steel implements are much demand. But not all 
the steel tools presented have been widely adopted: axes, 
knives and chisels are now used everywhere there, but saw 
not common. saw requires upkeep, must set and 
sharpened periodically, and relatively small number 
Samoans know how this. The favorite tool the crafts- 
man the old adze but with steel instead stone blade. 
The old form retained but the new and superior material 
substituted. 

better example the choice utensils for preparing 
kava. The serving kava highly ceremonial, from the time 
the fragments dried root are put into the bowl the 
drinking the last cup. Nowadays the water invariably 
brought and poured from ordinary bucket, purchased 
the local traders, but the mixed the traditional 
wooden bowl, and basin utensil Western manufacture 
ever used for the purpose. The water container merely 
matter convenience and the bucket found 
the bored coconut shells formerly used. The kava 
however, has important ceremonial functions, and has, there- 
fore, social value that substitution modern trade 
vessel does not occur. 

Similarly, the Samoan house, probably one the most 
beautiful the world, holding its own against the American 
frame house. The frame house cheaper build and easier 
keep condition than the Samoan house, and few are 
built. But, apart from the fact that the Samoan house 
much better adapted the climate, the American house makes 
little headway because the social observances which have 
grown around the Samoan house. The Samoan house 
essentially roof, held system posts, and there are 
permanent walls. The people sit mats at, near, the 
posts. Each post large house has its social function. One. 
for the chief, others for talking chiefs, others for guests. 
Each part the house named, and the important posts are 
also named. Hence the Samoan house necessary the 
dignity ceremonial assembly. Accordingly when there 
choice, the Samoan house always preferred. notable 
that those parts Apolu (Western Samoa) where the 
cash income relatively high, there are architectural and 
structural modifications, such the use cement and the 
introduction second story, but they are modifications 
developing naturally from the Samoan house, not the substi- 
tution the frame house for part all the Samoan house. 
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One two examples from Tanganyika will further 
illustrate this point. One the first articles European 
furniture adopted the Hehe was the bed. They 
already had native-made stools, and tables have not been 
much use until recently with the slow growth literacy. 
The beds replaced skins which the Hehe used sleep. 
They are rough articles, made four rough hewn timbers 
nailed together make rectangular frame and across this 
frame are stretched lengths thick cord making primitive 
bedspring. The interesting point that the bed was adopted 
with many restrictions. can used health, but must 
not used the sick, mourners menstruating 
woman. The restrictions formerly placed upon the marital 
sleeping skin were extended the new bed. The cultural 
values did not forbid the adoption implement comfort 
but they restricted its use. 


Social Relationships 


the social structure fundamentally strong, social 
relationships may change, but they will change slowly. For 
example, among both peoples under discussion, the relations 
between the sexes have undergone changes, but have not 
fundamentally altered. relationships may mentioned 
illustrate contrasts. First between husband and wife, 
Samoa the husband actually and ceremonially superior, 
though the wife has inalienable rights which she can enforce 
and some women may have very great personal influence. All 
Samoans are real nominal Christians, and the dominant 
mission group, the Congregationalist, has always tended 
emphasize social equality. The result is, that assemblies 
and feasts associated with the Church, men and their wives 
eat together, formal recognition approximate equality. 
But ceremonial gatherings secular nature, men sit 
together rule, and the distinctions rank and sex differ- 
ences are again ceremonially expressed. 

Both peoples, Samoan and Hehe, used practice polygyny 
the days before contact with Christianity. Samoa, prac- 
tically all people were nominal Christians after the first 
generation and polygyny disappeared. Among the Hehe, after 
generation, only one-eighth the tribe are Christians and 
even among them there are certain number unions 
man with more than one woman; these unions, though 
irregular the eyes the Church and the law, are marriages 
sociologically, because they are permanent, involve stigma 
the woman her children and are respected public 
opinion. There are probably many reasons for this difference 
between the peoples but here suggested that polygyny 
has more social value among the Hehe than had among the 
Samoans. the Hehe, plural marriage means in- 
creasing the man’s annual income (growth crops), his 
prestige (hospitality, etc.) and his family (by relationship 
with the families his wives and his increased offspring). 
For the Samoans, polygyny was confined high chiefs. 
seemed have double utility; was means extending 
political alliances; and each marriage was the occasion for 
much distribution wealth. Thus had functions but they 
were limited. The wealth the chief depended not upon 
the number his wives but upon the services and contribu- 
tions members the extended kinship group who lived 


under his authority and protection. also did his ability 
practice hospitality generous scale. His prestige 
depended upon the title held and the maintenance the 
rites, ceremonies and obligations associated with that title. 
Where the population dense, and when succession not 
necessarily father son, among the Samoans, the rearing 
large family not primary necessity. Thus polygyny 
far greater social value the Hehe than ever was 
the Samoans, will disappear much more slowly, will 
factor retarding the spread Christianity, and will tend 
survive irregularly far greater extent than Samoa. 

The other relationship noted the one between 
brother and sister. both societies, this relationship marked 
restrictions and avoidances. The general facts similarity 
are two: First, there must act suggesting familiarity 
between them and, particularly, all situations must avoided 
which there are words acts suggestive 
Secondly, the relationship extended, both nomenclature 
and social observance large circle. The differences are 
that the Samoans express this relationship ceremonially 
far greater degree than the Hehe, and that, the systems 
kinship being different, the classificatory sisters are not the 
same the two Among the Hehe, descent 
primarily patrilineal and classificatory sisters 
female members the father’s clan, and all daughters the 
mother’s sisters; while cross-cousins are not called sisters, 
and are not treated such.-In Samoa, descent all 
women the man’s generation with whom blood relationship 
can traced are classificatory sisters. These differences need 
not emphasized here, but are given complete the brief 
account. 

contrast the relationship between husband and wife, 
which has changed some extent Samoa, and lesser 
degree the Hehe, the relationship between brother and sister 
has changed hardly all either culture. The reasons are 
probably that they are essential the organization family 
life conceived both peoples; and also there pressure 
from the alien culture change them. The relationship be- 
tween husband and wife was repugnant Christian missions 
and administration, and both religious and administrative 
efforts were made effect change. The relationship between 
brother and sister not such nature worry either 
missionaries administrative officers. 


Economic Life and Social Responsibility 


economic life, both peoples strangely resemble each 
other. Both have acquired economic wants and must have 
cash income satisfy these, but both have resisted the 
tendency absorbed into completely money economy. 
The position may described briefly saying that for the 
essential necessities food and housing, the large majority 
both peoples are outside the cash economy. Certain other 
needs may also satisfied without the use cash. Both 
peoples, however, are dependent upon imported goods for 
certain things now essential and must, therefore, have money. 
Both have also obligations the Government which necessi- 
tate money. The Samoans import cotton dress goods, tinned 
foods, tools, kerosene and other articles. They support their 
churches and their pastors money contributions. 
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American Samoa, they pay money tax the Government, 
though Western Samoa has abolished direct taxation and 
relies principally customs duties. 

The needs the Hehe are similar though not varied. 
Their chief imported goods are cotton dress goods and tools, 
and they pay money tax the Government. 

Money thus essential the present economic life 
both peoples, but only limited part their economic 
life. The result that every year attempt made get 
the amount refunded for these needs and seek more. 
Various influences press raise the level cash income. 
Samoa, the governments try extend the range exports 
and increase the quantity, with some light success, but 
essentially the Samoans resist any attempt make them work 
regularly either their own plantations with view 
raising crops for export, for wages. (An exception this 
statement must noted: Western Samoa, the export 
bananas has expanded considerably, but this affects only 
limited area.) 

Similarly, both the Government and planters have tried 
induce the Hehe increase their cash income going 
out more freely work for wages and experimental attempts 
have been made develop crops for export; but the Hehe 
have not responded. Each family requires income be- 
tween and shgs. year for its cash requirements and 
some limited studies which was able make showed that 
this amount was maintained with remarkable regularity and 
exceeded comparatively few. 

Among both peoples, course, there are few individuals 
who have moved into money economy, either trading 
working for wages. About the Hehe work for wages 
all the year around. have estimates for the Samoans; the 
percentage traders and regular wage-earners probably 
much greater than but still minority. 

The reason the same for both peoples. Both value the 
full performance their social and political obligations, and 
the adoption regular work would make this impossible. 

Samoa, social and political obligations are expressed 
and emphasized elaborate ceremonial, almost ritual. This 
takes time, both preparation and actual performance. 
also involves large display and distribution wealth, both 
foodstuffs and less perishable products. This ceremonial life 
highly valued them, both for the social values ex- 
presses and end itself, something dignified and 
pleasant. would impossible for people who spend most 
their life working such European peasant planta- 
tion wage force. 

The Hehe have not created highly ceremonial form 
life, but they have very great sense social responsibility. 
This takes two forms. First, they must ready fulfill the 
proper obligations large circle kindred. This involves 
assistance planting crops, attendance 
weddings and funerals, participation care for and at- 
tendance upon the sick, and many similar actions. Secondly, 
every man who aims respected the community must 
assist the settlement legal disputes. The vast majority 
these are settled arbitration, without resort the native 
courts recognized the government, and all able men the 
community are expected take their share this task. They 
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are keen lawyers, being able quote custom and precedent 
and the same time realize the modifications necessitated 
present conditions. obvious that their obligations 
their kindred and the community would both suffer the 
bulk their time were consumed working for money. 

Thus both Samoa and Hehe, although they have evolved 
cultures almost widely different possible conceive, 
have the essential points common that they are members 
cultures still basically sound, that they respect their cultures 
and that they must devote considerable portion their 
time the social obligations necessary the proper expression 
and maintenance the society. Thus neither are good subjects 
for economic development Western lines. Neither, 
course, are fools, and both would welcome increased wealth 
not accompanied the necessity devote much time it; 
but beyond conventional requirements, the preference 
devote the time social duties. 

Thus, this regard, the Samoans and the Hehe cannot 
contrasted. The only point made that strong and 
elaborate social organization resists economic penetration. 
can, however, offer another tribe contrast. The tribe living 
next the Hehe, the Bera, are closely related the Hehe 
custom and language; they are, fact, the same basic 
culture. Nevertheless, they have not the same intense interest 
and pride their own society and they out work 
large numbers. the country the Hehe there are number 
European plantations. The Hehe supply portion the 
labor force but the Bera supply far more. brief, both 
Samoans and Hehe have interests which are greater than the 
economic, once fundamental necessities are satisfied. These 
are associated with healthy and enduring social order, and 
pride and attachment the cultural observances. This 
prevents the ready adoption money economy and their 
exploitation wage-earners. least one tribe, the Bera, 
where these conditions not hold, there little prevent 
the growth large body wage-earners, only there 
market for their labor. 


Religion 


Mention has been made several times various effects 
the Christian religion upon social institutions. The whole 
question the reception Christianity the people might 
now considered. 

Samoa there are three religious bodies considered 
(two others have only very few converts). The London 
Missionary Society, predominately Congregational, first ar- 
rived 1830, the Methodists 1832 and the Roman Cath- 
olics 1835. Last year, the membership was Congregational 
40,000, Methodists 9,000, Catholics 10,000, the remaining 
5,000 Samoans belonging the smaller bodies. The interest- 
ing point note the predominance the Congregational- 
ists. true that they arrived first, and suffered inter- 
ruption their work, but also arguable that because 
their form church organization best suited the Samoan 
political organizations. 

The most coherent and enduring Samoan political unit 
the village. Federalization traditional alliances existed 
between larger groups, and there was even titular king 
times; but these larger entities only became effective under 
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special circumstances, and seldom endured; the village alone 
endured. The Congregational Church fitted into this organi- 
zation because the individual church autonomous. lends 
itself village separatism and enables the Samoans identify 
church and village one. The Samoan Congregational 
Church also unit, but rather federation churches, 
granting limited powers the central organization, rather 
than ecclesiastical hierarchy, thus makes appeal 
the Samoans who are tenacious local autonomy and who 
have absorbed the church and transformed their own 
uses. The more rigid central control the Methodists has 
less appeal. for the Catholics, while superficial observers 
suggest that its impressive ritual would appeal the cere- 
mony-loving Samoans, its hierarchical organization serious 
handicap. There are least grounds for suggesting that the 
Congregational Church owes its growth its adaptability 
Samoan politics rather than its earlier start. 

There appeared little Samoan resistance mission 
effort. have already suggested that polygyny was bar and 
there also the probability that the indigenous Samoan 
religion was the process internal decay before Chris- 
tianity arrived. The Hehe the other hand have initial 
resistance new religions. present they wish adopt 
new religion they are faced with the choice between 
Catholicism, Lutheranism Mohammedanism. All have their 
drawbacks. they become Catholics they must give 
polygyny. they become Mohammedans they must give 
their native beer, which plays important part their lives. 
they become Lutherans they must give both. 

This, together with firm belief the power the 
ancestral spirits, may explain why, after period contact 
forty years (conquest 1898), out total 85,000 there 
are 9,000 Catholics, 6,000 Mahammedans and Lutherans 
the tribe. would venture the opinion that eventually all 
the tribe will divided largely into Catholics and Moham- 
medans, with small minority Lutherans. The ultimate 
success missions seems inevitable, but their triumph will 
take longer time, and will suffer many setbacks. 


Conclusions 


These notes are not intended prove anything, but merely 


suggest that, under conditions similar those outlined 
here, strong and elaborate social organization may resist 
economic penetration. 

culture contacts now occurring, there much material 
for the study such forces within primitive cultures which 
will resist, accept alter new elements culture presented 
them. This interest both those whose problems are 
practical and the theorist, and well worth following up. 


Dr. George Gordon Brown (1896-1955), late Pro- 
fessor Anthropology, University Toronto, took his 
doctorate psychology Toronto and then studied 
anthropology London under Malinowski. His 
twenty-seven years fieldwork and teaching were 
devoted almost exclusively applied anthropology, 
field which pioneered. Five years research among 
the Hehe Tanganyika resulted number prom- 
inent publications, the best known being Anthropology 
Action, manual applied anthropology which 
published with Hutt 1935. From 1934-38 
was the Principal the Feleti School, American 
Samoa. Next studied race problems Philadelphia, 
publishing Law Administration and Rela- 
tions Philadelphia, 1947. For three years worked 


Japanese-American Relocation Center Arizona. 
His final study dealt with problems health and wel- 
fare among Indians the James Bay area. all but 
this last project was accompanied his wife, Dr. 
Elizabeth Fisher-Brown, gentle 
anthropologist. 


Dr. Brown was brilliant, witty, and had rare com- 
mand and economy words. These qualities, plus his 
almost unprecedented field experience, made him ex- 
ceptional teacher. During the last five years his life 
was too sick finish his principal works—a Hehe 
enthnology and study educational experiment 
Samoa—but hoped that parts both volumes may 
some day published. 
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The Scanlon Plan: Some Organizational Problems 


George Strauss and Leonard Sayles* 


For the student industrial relations, the Scanlon Plan 
one the most promising approaches yet suggested the 
problems obtaining industrial peace and higher production.! 

For the general student organization, the Scanlon Plan 
unique attempt solve some the more difficult problems 
applying democratic leadership large organizations. 
date most our thinking and research the areas 
“participation” and “consultative management” have con- 
cerned relationships within individual face-to-face groups. 
have ignored the very serious problems which arise when 
effort made one step further and extend participation 
over entire organization. This involves having many face- 
to-face groups work together for common goal while main- 
taining their internal democracy. 

put another way: any organization faces the problem 
establishing symbols which members will react, but most 
organizations have different symbols for different groups and 
the symbols themselves often represent the human relations 
conflicts observe. The Scanlon Plan represents attempt 
get people different levels accept the same goals and 
respond the same symbols. 

The material written date? has been concerned primarily 
with describing what happens when the Plan success. 
this article review the areas tension which are likely 
reduce the Plan’s effectiveness with the hope that fuller 
understanding may lead towards their elimination. 

The authors have engaged fragmentary field studies 
two situations union-management cooperation. However, 
this article will based primarily analysis the 
literature. 


How the Plan Works 


Basically the Scanion Plan consists wage formula 
and system for processing suggestions and putting them 
into effect. 


Dr. Strauss professor the School Business, University 
Buffalo. Dr. Sayles professor the School Business, Ce- 
lumbia University. 


Mr. Joseph Scanlon who developed the proposals and was in- 
strumental their installation variety industrial settings re- 
cently died. Most recently was Lecturer Industrial Relations 
the Massachusetts Institute Technology. We, large number 
students and friends, owe him enormous debt for his stimula- 
tion and training. 


See Bibliography, 21. 


The wage formula designed distribute the gains 
increased productivity proportionally among all employees 
involved. Although each formula tailor-made the needs 
the particular company, typically wages are tied the sales 
value goods produced, that, for example, for every 
increase productivity, there increase wages (and 
salaries). contrast usual production-incentive plans, 
bonuses are paid the clerical force, salesmen, supervisors 
and sometimes even top management. 

will noted that this really form group piece- 
work, covering the entire plant. The bonus valuable not 
only incentive productivity, but form feedback 
measuring stick which the success cooperation can 
measured the participants 

Thus, the Plan provides economic motivation, which 
essential our free enterprise society. Perhaps more im- 
portant sets system which employees can participate 
making decisions how they work. 

The key this new form suggestion system. The 
mechanics are simple: each department union production 
committeeman elected appointed union officers. and 
the foreman constitute departmental Production Committee 
which meets periodically discuss suggestions made in- 
dividual employees well formulate general plans for 
the improvement productivity. Suggestions which they turn 
down which affect the plant whole are referred 
plant-wide Screening Committee, which includes top manage- 
ment well the leadership the union. 

This differs from the typical suggestion system number 
ways. Instead individual reward for accepted 
suggestion, the group gains whole through higher 
bonus whenever productivity increased. The union takes 
active part, rather than worrying about speedup. Individuals 
cooperate with each other developing suggestions instead 
keeping ideas themselves. Furthermore, when the Plan 
most successful, management doesn’t passively wait for the 
union bring suggestions it, but itself brings problems 
for mutual discussion. 

The suggestion system may likened enlarged 
grievance procedure under which the union may initiate for 
management very broad area. The written suggestion 


one situation were particularly impressed workers’ in- 
terest PEP (Production Efficiency Plan) “thermometer” placed 
the cafeteria which showed production date and the amount 
required obtain different levels bonus. 
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many ways similar the written grievance, the 
Committeeman corresponds roughly the steward, and the 
meetings the Screening Committee are somewhat equivalent 
third-stage negotiations between management and the 
local-wide Grievance Committee. However, the suggestion 
system relates every phase the production task—not just 
complaints about contract violations. 

This suggestion system the communications scheme which 
makes the Plan work. Narrowly conceived, merely 
formalized means considering worker proposals for tech- 
nological change. More broadly viewed, should result 
unleashing hidden ideas and energies and transformation 
the factory from system bureaucratic-hierarchical con- 
trol system democratic teamwork and cooperation. 

most the situations reported, cooperation has brought 
significant gains for everyone involved. Large numbers 
suggestions are made and most these can put into effect. 
Production and wages have increased much 50%. Re- 
sistance change drops. Grievances between union and 
management often almost disappear. real feeling team- 
work develops between workers and management. best, 
there union and worker participation every stage 
production planning. 

Such, then, the overall picture when the Plan success. 
But what type social organization required achieve 
this success and how can such organization obtained? 
the sections which follow propose raise some critical 
questions about the effectiveness suggestion systems 
means communication and the impact the Plan union 
and management organizations well the relations 
among their respective subdivisions. Our knowledge too 
limited draw conclusions; the chief function this article 
stimulate further inquiry.4 


The Interaction Pattern Required 


Our general point view this: successful Scanlon 
Plan requires tremendously increased interaction among all 
levels union and management well major shifts 
the pattern this interaction takes. Further, such interaction 
should balanced and include all segments the plant com- 
munity. Where balance the number and direction inter- 
actions not maintained, serious sources instability arise 
which may eventually cause the program fail. 

Let’s examine three examples imbalance: 


Excessive pressure the union. Often the union con- 
sents union-management cooperation only because the 
company’s adverse economic position requires greater produc- 
tivity and increased work 

The union’s cooperation consists explaining and pass- 
ing information about changes introduced management 


There are number important questions which will not 
consider here. Among these are: whether cooperation and enthusi- 
asm for the Plan can maintained over long periods time and 
through all phases the business cycle, whether can equally 
successful under all sorts labor and product market conditions, 
and the impact the presence absence industry-wide wage 
patterns. 


The Pequot Mills Case classic example this—as lesser 
extent the well-known Union Management Cooperation the 
clothing industry the 1920’s. course neither were Scanlon Plans. 
(Slichter, (Chapple, 1944). 
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(and implication rejecting advance any grievance against 
them), negotiating changes contractual provisions which 
hinder production, and pressing workers work harder 


(this will discussed later). 
the extent that such initiation management not dev 
balanced comparable initiation the union, severe stresses duc 
are created within the union. Members grow antagonistic im] 
union which appears but branch management. 
These feelings can partially offset but not completely acc 
reduced the union officers good job explaining their 
members why the changes are being made. Yet, the Pequot ran 
Mills case indicates, even the union accepts cooperation Bri 
avert economic disaster, unless the members can ex- 
themselves and initiate for management, cooperation anc 
not accepted for long. 
Excessive pressure management. one situation 
Studied, management was the party which seemed get- 
the brunt the pressure. The union officers used the the 
means expressing their dissatisfaction with 
jmanagement’s inefficiency and seeking obtain improve- 
ments. The union president said “(The Plan) gives 
get things off our chest. We’ve made lot the 
(company officers feel small.” dis: 
this carried too far, Screening Committee meetings dev 
devoted primarily criticisms the union man- ced 
situations have observed, such complaints 
from “there are too many engineers here; they eat hac 
all the bonus” and “the scheduling department all 
loused up; can’t get production out” doesn’t 
management get some more fire All these 
have the same feeling-tone typical grievance and some 
could have been handled grievances even without the 
Scanlon Plan. 
Where union suggestions are almost entirely critical, nes 
requires unusual maturity the part management not pro 
become defensive and reply kind. Indeed, Screening bar 
Committee meetings may resemble those the Grievance uni 
Committee under Armed is, individual sug- 
gestions are discussed not terms their merits but 
symbols the power relationship. such circumstances, 
management may reject suggestions merely face-saving 
device. dis 
first, increased union initiation may pos 
lead increased membership initiation union and uni 
greater activity all phases union life. However, ran 
management becomes increasingly resistant the union, 
the members themselves may become disillusioned. 
Top union and top management alone involved. There 
real danger that cooperation may involve top union and 
top management alone. such case little effort 
made communicate with union members lower manage- 
ment. The union Screening Committee members act 
“representative” rather than “delegate” role (following 
terminology used Jacques, 1951, pp. 179-184). Their com- 
mitments not bind their members. They make little effort 
The term Armed Truce, used Harbison and Coleman (1952) ope 
refers the early stages union management relationships sucl 
which neither party trusts the other and both sides are preparing 
seer 


for further struggle. 


ran 
sou 
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forestall grievances sell their point view the 
rank and file. Management uses the union primarily 
sounding board test union sentiment. 

would expect Screening Committee meetings 
devoted highly general and abstract discussions pro- 
duction problems specific issues only secondary 
importance such cafeterias, washrooms, wash-up time, 
etc. The level expectation what the Committee would 
accomplish would low. Deep-seated problems would 
avoided. Few suggestions any value would made 
rank and file members. seems pretty generally the 
British experience with Joint Consultative Committees, see 
Scott, 1952). Also, Committee members become more 
and more familiar with overall plant problems, they may 
also become more closely identified with the management 
point view and more distant from the rank and file. 

With this introduction, let consider more specifically 
the impact the Plan various segments the plant 
community—paying particular attention the suggestion 
system. 

our studies the grievance procedure found that 
the formal channels laid down the contract are often 
disregarded. their place number informal channels 
develop, some which bypass the lower levels. The pro- 
cedure whole operated differently depending whether 
overall relations were good bad, whether the foreman 
had autonomy, etc. would expect the same kind 
flexibility occur the suggestion system. 


Impact the Union 


What happens the union under Does 
dwindle completely away, some members fear? Does 
now approach all problems with new feeling reasonable- 
ness, even those which have direct relationship increasing 
production—as management hopes? are normal collective 
bargaining functions completely unaffected—as claimed 
union protagonists for the Plan? 

union-management relations have been relatively har- 
monious prior the introduction the Plan, the amount 
adjustment required the union may not very great. 
Under such circumstances, grievances have normally been 
discussed terms problem-solving rather than power 
positions, and management times has initiated for the 
union. With the introduction the Plan, much broader 
range problems handled, but practically the same 
manner. 

However, our studies non-Scanlon situations suggest 
that relations between union and management improve, 
there some tendency for officers withdraw from the 
members and for participation This may happen 
under the Scanlon Plan well. The officers may become 
involved management policy that they are disinclined 
push grievances which many cases attack their own 


Cf. Sayles and Strauss, 1953, Ch. 

commented Pequot Mills: “Union-management co- 
operation turned out process which the leaders gained 
such thorough appreciation the problems the company, that 
proposals which seemed quite unreasonable the rank and file 
seemed reasonable the leaders.” (1941, 559). 


top company officer one the most publicized 
cases union-management cooperation reports that 
each year grows more concerned that the union 
losing its effectiveness. worried about the union’s 
failure process legitimate grievances and its leaders’ 
excessive willingness share responsibility for un- 
pleasant work load increases and incentive rate cuts. 
feels that the union can longer provide two-way 
channel communication the worker. For the 
union changes its role the plant, also sacrifices its 
ability adequately commit the membership and 
alert management sore spots the organization. 


Under such circumstances grievances may take 
almost anti-union character. Wildcat strikes and other 
forms self-help activity may the members’ form 
protest. 

Relevant this, the role the union applying 
pressure slack individuals and departments. These were 
our findings one case: 


Most officers stated that since the main cause low 
production was management inefficiency (for instance, 
poor scheduling), harder work individuals would 
not accomplish very much. 

Still they felt considerable amount responsibility 
for the Plan and were concerned that large number 
people hadn’t made effort. one officer said 
fellows just can’t get through their heads they should 
work harder.” Several officers made pleas the mem- 
bers union meetings. For instance, one encouraged 
people get work time because “All this lateness 
hurts our Scanlon earnings.” 

answer our questions whether they would 
speak individuals, one said you have 
very careful you that.” (Implying that under 
circumstances this might done.) Another said 
pretty delicate and you have very careful how 
you it. But after all, guy getting paid 
job. You can over and perhaps get away with 
(asking him work harder) without being considered 
bastard.” 


general would think the role the officers 
one ambivalence and conflict. Though they have been 
more closely involved the development the Plan than 
the rank and file, they realize that pushing for higher 
production they run against long established group standards 
and jeopardize their political position. Also, traditionally 
their role has been perceived, both themselves and the 
membership, one fighting rather than cooperation with 
management. 

the officers are successful changing standards, 
they must involve the rank and file members the discussions 
Scanlon Plan problems. They must exercise substantial 
skills human relations—and possible themselves in- 
formal leaders. Yet our studies with local unions suggest 
that union officers frequently are not informal leaders.? 
Further, would expect the type individual who would 


The Local President one situation studied explained the 
complicated indirect method electing committee members the 
grounds “We don’t want this become popularity contest.” 
other words, was looking for what call “administrators,” not 
“informal leaders.” (Sayles and Strauss, 1953). 
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interested the technical problems discussed Plan 
committee less likely have the skill consulting 
with his men than the informal leader. this consultation 
not carried on, the members may feel under pressure rather 
than having sense participation the system. 

Another question concerns the traditional union functions 
collective bargaining and grievance procedure. Joe Scanlon 
insisted that these should entirely separate from the Plan 
and insure this, required that union stewards and 
officers (except for the local president) excluded from 
positions the Production Screening Committees. 

doing this the union makes gallant effort divide 
itself half, part maintaining the traditional structure 
the local union and the rest fully devoted cooperative 
endeavors. The theory that neither intrude the 
other. Yet research shows that non-Scanlon but cooperative 
relations there constant tendency discuss matters which 
are not grievances within the strict meaning the term. 
seems impossible have sharp separation. This same 
tendency observed the Scanlon situation. 

When attempt made separate grievances from 
suggestions there naturally arises competition between union 
functionaries handling each type communication. 


one local studied was agreed that the Screen- 
ing Committee was most important committee 
have” and union officers faced dilemma whether 
keep their office run for position one the 
Scanlon Committees. The effect was divide the officers 
into politically rival groups. The union leader the 
Screening Committee was charged with being “more for 
the Scanlon Plan than the union.” big issue related 
whether night foremen should allowed relieve men 
the machines. The Plan Committeemen defended this, 
since would increase production. Their opponents 
opposed the traditional union grounds that manage- 
ment should not allowed productive work. 


There was some evidence that the remaining officers 
felt somewhat left out things and were prone push 
traditional anti-company grievances means pro- 
tecting their status. Many the officers and active union 
members not connected with the Plan criticized the 
Plan committee members for not showing greater 
militancy unmasking management’s incompetence, and 
were dubious the Plan’s success. The Plan’s com- 
mitteemen defended themselves arguing that they 
had fact exposed this incompetence, and that the 
Plan was more success than its opponents were 
willing concede. (In way, this forced them alter- 
nately attack and defend management). 


One area controversy was whether the Plan could 
discussed meetings all. During the first meeting 
attended there was some effort Plan committeemen 
prevent any discussion whatsoever. Later the unofficial 
committee spokesman tried limit discussion general 
policy and avoid consideration specific suggestions. 
Regardless his efforts, great deal time was spent 
griping about management inefficiency. Further, there 
seemed something competition among Plan 
committeemen see who could report greater militancy. 


Thus the efforts the Scanlon Plan committee keep 
the meeting from discussing suggestions correspond very 


closely that the Grievance Committee other locals 
keep grievances out the membership meetings. both 
cases the committees fought losing battle. 

Where cooperation more successful, would expect 
union meetings less concerned with complaints against 
management and more with realistic discussion produc- 
tion problems. Still seems totally impractical try 
separate the Scanlon Plan from union long 
union officers are excluded from the cooperative aspects 
the relationship, they will exploit the destructive. 


Impact Management 


anything, management’s adjustment the Plan 
more difficult than the union’s. Within the union important 
decisions are usually subject extensive discussion; union 
officers are accustomed rank-and-file objections. the 
company side one-man decisions are typical. (Ironically, 
many instances, the Plan introduced without middle 
lower management being consulted—which may result 
feelings antagonism towards it.) Yet, the plan 
successful there must far more acceptance management 
democratic and consultative procedures. 

Supervisors are accustomed criticism from above. Now, 
however, subordinates may question their decisions their 
faces, and the adjustment difficult. 

While the typical grievance procedure limits itself 
relatively small range management activity, with the 
Plan nearly the whole range company decision making 
comes under union scrutiny. find that the individual 
who relishes union leader’s job because gives him 
opportunity use his powers observation, reasoning, and 
argument takes Screening Committee job with the same 
needs predominating. For him quite thrill catch 
white-collared, suit-coated official bad blunder. While 
managers give important place their scale 
values, wonder how frequently they appreciate such 
alert insider who provides running critique their 
activities. 

Take the foreman example. His attitude critical. 
antagonistic foreman can much cut off the flow 
suggestions (Dreyer, 1952, 243). Suggestions can fact 
easily threaten his position (Shultz, 1951). Many call atten- 
tion his bring forth ideas which should 
have thought himself. now may well have become 
adjusted union grievances against his personnel policies. 
However, requires quite additional adjustment accept 
criticism how handles the production end his job. 

Furthermore, the Plan makes possible for the union 
over the foreman’s head and expose his shortcomings 
top management through bringing suggestions directly 
the Screening Committee. Even the suggestion implies 
failure the foreman’s part, still by-passing takes the 
decision-making power out his hands. way the Plan 


10. Here disagree with McGregor and Knickerbocker (1942 
who feel that since “it not possible for management and 
the union compete and cooperate once the same problem” 
better separate the two functions. feel that cooperation and 
competition are not black and white opposites and that possible 
have competition within cooperation. 
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provides added technique for top management control 
and check the foreman. 

course, management has had other techniques for finding 
out what happening the worker-foteman level. Among 
these are staff activities such accounting, quality control, 
safety inspections, and forth. Yet over time, lower man- 
agement has been able develop informal techniques 
preventing bad news from being communicated upwards. 
With the introduction the Plan the foreman must make 
similar new arrangements protect himself. the case 
grievances, would expect “deals” between the foreman 
and union production committeemen prevent 
from being exposed. (After all, those who criticize the fore- 
man also receive their work assignments from him.) 

Top managers too must adjust. They must consult with 
the union much broader range subjects. Probably, 
however, majority suggestions include matters which 
would not normally taken their level ;!! consequently, 
their own decisions are less often questioned. fact, 
suggested, they might find the Screening Committee useful 
precisely because provides information which they might 
not otherwise obtain. And being top management they have 
little fear that the union will tattle them turn. 

Probably staff (particularly production control) and mid- 
dle management are most threatened the Plan. They are 
subject the same embarrassment the foremen, but sit 
neither Production nor Screening Committees. the 
men who aren’t there” they can easily become the scapegoats 
for everyone’s troubles. [Of course, good relations can develop 
between staff and workers, apparently they have the 
Pointe Machine Tool Company, the best publicized the 
Scanlon Plan situations (Whyte, 1955, pp. 

successful, top management must constantly alert the 
danger that lower levels supervision may feel left out (see 
Jacques, 1951, 189), that they will feel that top manage- 
ment listens more attentively the union than does them. 
(In our researches with non-Scanlon Plan companies have 
discovered many incidents where foremen have induced work- 
ers file grievances suggestions gain improvements 
which they were unable gain themselves through normal 
channels. Unless channels communication 
management are improved, these problems might even 
more serious under the Plan.) 

Unless management’s morale decline disastrously, 
establishment effective two-way communication between 
workers and management must accompanied equal im- 
provements within management itself. 


Impact Intergroup Relations 


One the disadvantages traditional incentive plans 
that they engender ill-feeling between groups. This par- 


ticularly true where the technology work makes one group’s 


earning possibilities depend the production another 
group, or, where, almost inevitable, groups suspect each 
other having rates. (See Whyte, 1955, Chs. 8-9). 


The Scanlon Plan presumably eliminates the problem inter- 


thesis (1953) which includes complete listing the 
suggestions offered the plant studied confirms this. 


group rivalry through establishing plant-wide incentives. But 
does it? 

plant-wide incentive means that each individual’s earn- 
ings are dependent upon the efforts the entire plant. Harder 
work any one individual will bring him only negligibly 
higher monetary return. Hopefully, self-satisfaction, desire 
for praise from fellow workers, and interest the group 
whole will sufficient elicit high productivity. For this 
happen requires high degree cohesion and identification 
with the plant whole well with the individual 
department. 

How likely this occur? The answer depends 
number factors, including the size, homogeneity, and history 
the work One thing certain: There are bound 
some rivalries between groups and constant skill human 
relations required prevent them from becoming more 
serious. All the evidence suggests that loyalty greater 
the face-to-face group than the plant whole. think 
too much expect that traditional differences between 
the office and the shop and among various departments the 
plant will disappear soon cooperation begins. 

fact, would predict that union-management coopera- 
tion might bring greater inter-departmental antagonism.!3 
longer possible unite all departments against the com- 
mon enemy—management. too easy pass the blame for 
poor production another group, for Department say 
“Why should work hard when Department has fallen 
far behind?” one situation studied, considerable 
antagonism was expressed against the office group. Production 
men said “Why should they get bonus when are doing 
all the extra work? They come late work and one 
cares.” 

course, the larger the plant, the greater are the possi- 
bilities dissension, and the more difficult becomes 
maintain support for plant-wide production goals. Indeed 
may questioned whether larger plants support for 
plant-wide goal can maintained. 

Perhaps motivation for the overall goal would greater 
were each department also given goal its own. Certainly 
union members with whom talked were constantly check- 
ing how their department was doing compared the rest. 
Even though formal figures were not given, workers were 
develop their own informal indices success. 

Departmental goals might lead still further problems. 
Department does better than Department Depart- 


12. would hypothesize, for instance, that the Plan would 
more successful where workers are tied closely together the 
flow work. Where there are sharp technological boundaries be- 
tween departments and the work one relatively independent 
the work others, would expect less feeling plant-wide 
unity. the other extreme, where the plant technologically 
single unit (as assembly-line production and certain chemical 
processes) the efficiency single department hard measure. 
consequence feedback difficult and the Plan may suffer. 


This suggests that the Plan will most successful within 
rather narrow range technologies. 


13, Still investigated the situation Pointe (the best 
known the Plans) where some draftsmen and designers tried 
break away from the Steelworkers Union join the American Fed- 
eration Technical Engineers and remained with the Steelworkers 
only after considerable pressure was exerted management. 
Pointe Machine Tool Company, 109 NLRB 514 (1954); 113 NLRB 
171 (1955). 
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ment might ask “Why should work hard 
Department goofs off and gets much bonus we?” 
Department might well reply that their failure was due 
lack cooperation from other departments and having 
excessively high standard. 

Furthermore, what happens when one department decides 
working hard enough and other departments put pressure 
work harder? Will the union leadership seek get 
them agree “voluntarily” raise their quota through group 
goal setting? Such seems the standard 
approach the Soviet state. Although may the only way 
effectively solving the problem, seems ethically 
wrong. 

Further research needed discover the skills used 
union and management leaders, plants where the Plan was 
successful, smooth out the inevitable conflicts. However, 
believe the success the Plan will limited larger 
plants unless some method devised establishing depart- 
mental subgoals and thus harnessing loyalty the face-to-face 
group. 


Impact Within the Department 


should emphasized that increased production 
possible without workers putting forth any greater physical 
effort, chiefly through new ways doing things suggested 
workers, less resistance change, pressure brought 
the union against all levels management for greater 
efficiency, and greater cooperation among individuals. 

least one well-known case union-management 
cooperation, increases productivity and bonus earnings have 
come result measurable increase worker effort. 
Management satisfied maintain the original bonus 
formula intact while rapidly introducing labor-saving equip- 
ment. Naturally, productivity measured this ratio has 
soared. The rationale for not changing the formula reflect 
real worker efforts rather than capital investment has been: 
are satisfied that our plan serves eliminate any real 
opposition labor-saving equipment. don’t have fight 
over how many men are going man new piece equip- 
ment and the old employees readily accept transfers. fact, 
get demands for new equipment faster than can afford 
put in.” 

However, cooperation reach its fullest flower, there 
must actual changes workers’ concepts what they 
think normal day’s work. know, practically every 
work group has informal group standards which determine 
the proper amount work. The man who produces too much 
(in some cases) too little becomes deviant, not 
outcast. Therefore, should expect greater individual effort 
occur chiefly because raised standards. 

This means: 

The upper limits production may raised and 
weakened. The worker’s goal becomes surpass, not stay 
within the quota. [Thus LaPointe one worker, who had 
been one the highest producers before the Plan started, 
tripled his output after went into effect, (Shultz and 
Crisara, 1952).] 

The lower limit permissible production may 
strengthened and raised. This another way saying that 
pressure might put slackers. 
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Along with this, there may some sort 
goal setting—that general feeling ought 
produce more” even ought produce 15% more.” 
This goal normally provides individual motivation, but 
also focus around which group pressures can operate. That 
is, there goal, those who not cooperate attaining 
may subject group displeasure. 

Can changes standards induced merely through giving 
rewards for higher production? (See Whyte, 1955, Ch. 12), 
think that better results can obtained through some 
sort explicit decision-making process. suspect, for in- 
stance, that insufficient attention has been given the value 
department meetings means getting group acceptance 
changed standards.!4 particular, experiments might 
tried group goal 

any case, with without goal setting, believe that 
good relations within the department are crucial the gen- 
eral success the Plan. Only good relations between top 
union and top management can create the conditions necessary 
for cooperation and high productivity. There also must 
change interaction, sentiment, and behavior the shop 
level. Key this are the roles the production committee- 
man the union and the shop foreman. 

First let consider the production committeeman. 
make his job success must more than merely sit 
periodic production committee meetings. should 
make active effort involve others the suggestion- 
making process, make regular rounds collect them, and 
even encourage group discussions production problems. 
relations are good, the foremen may take part these dis- 
cussions. However, where the Plan failure, many workers 
pass the buck for making suggestions their committeeman 
and gripes may arise such “We certainly have lousy 
committeeman—there are dozens possible suggestions 
never notices.” 

our study grievances found that relations be- 
came more friendly and more mature, smaller and smaller 
proportion grievances were put writing. might ex- 
pect find the same thing with suggestions. Where relations 
are good, suggestions will discussed informally between 
foreman, production committeeman and worker. They will 
put writing only when the suggestion requires approval 
higher management—and even here things can handled 
informally. 

The number written suggestions handed should not 
considered measure the plan’s success relative 
interest various departments—any more than the number 
grievances indication poor union-management rela- 
tions. fact, since grievances and suggestions seem con- 
verge, rather curious that large number suggestions 
are considered evidence good relations, but the reverse 
the case grievances. 


14. one situation the union president told “We try avoid 
departmental meetings because the problems can better handled 
the general membership meeting with everyone there.” Our own 
experience with non-Scanlon situations indicates that department 
meetings generally have higher attendance and more interest than 
plant-wide ones. 


15. Alex Bavelas has already experimented along 
(Maier, 1946, 265; Whyte, 1955, Ch. 9). 
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The role the foreman has been already discussed. 
perceived uncooperative, workers may feel that the 
Production Committee entirely useless. Suggestions may 
take the form group demands, with committeemen acting 
because individuals are afraid stick their 
necks out. The purpose suggestions under such circum- 
stances bring out evidences inefficiency which can 
then brought the attention top-level union and man- 
agement the embarrassment lower levels. fact, 
would expect that some workers would bypass Production 
Committeemen and their foremen altogether and give their 
suggestions (or more properly gripes) directly the Screen- 
ing Committee the membership meeting. (There was 
considerable evidence that this was happening one the 
plants studied where the Production Committees hardly 
functioned all.) 

the other hand, the foreman can take the initiative and 
present problems which needs help directly the 
production committee and his men. Conceivably all decisions 
could made the basis group discussions with the 
foreman functioning primarily discussion leader. Workers 
would bring their problems directly him (or whomever 
else was position implement The fore- 
man would ask the advice the group whenever ran into 
Communication would two-way would 
originations action. Obviously such relationship requires 
foremen and union representatives make considerable ad- 
justments their traditional behavior. 

Further research required discover the skills used 
leaders both sides the plants where the Plan has been 
most successful. However, believe such success depends 
large degree the establishment democratic leadership 
throughout the management hierarchy and particularly the 
department level. 


Conclusion 


From our analysis, arrive certain very tentative 
hypotheses the main areas difficulty. These should 
subject further research. they are correct, they explain 
part why the Plan has been more successful some situa- 
tions than others—and why sometimes has failed. 


Interaction must balanced and include all segments 
the plant community. The Plan will fail the union uses 
exclusively vent its gripes, management looks upon 
means make the workers docile enough accept 
speed-up. Similarly, cooperation will not work important 
groups workers not participate. 


Unless the union members are think their officers 
have out” there must considerably more communica- 
tion between the leadership and the rank-and-file. The local 
meeting one form communication, but informal contacts 


and departmental meetings may more effective. 


may better not try separate union collective bar- 
gaining functions completely from the Plan. 


16. Apparently was quite common Pointe bring prob- 
lems directly the staff department concerned. (Shultz and Crisara, 
1952, 57). 
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Within management also, more communication re- 
quired. Particular efforts are required prevent middle 
management and staff from feeling completely left out. Man- 
agement general must become more tolerant criticism 
and willing look the union for advice. Certainly the 
Plan looked upon just means for reducing worker- 
management conflicts, bound fail. Rather method 
bringing such differences out into the open and perhaps 
resolving them. 


Particularly larger plants there difficult problem 
preventing buckpassing between rival interest groups and 
maintaining involvement the overall goal. fear that 
the size the unit concerned the Plan increases, the diffi- 
culties maintaining and communication will 
increase even faster. This may explain why the Plan far 
has been adopted chiefly smaller companies. 


Cooperation can too easily confined the top-union- 
management level. This means that there must more 
cohesion and greater communication within the face-to-face 
work group and between and the foreman. 

The foreman’s whole style supervision must changed. 
must act far more group leader than traditional 
boss. must ask the group for suggestions, coordinate their 
replies, and possibly even lead them into group decisions 
raise production levels. 

Departmental meetings should used more frequently 
than the situations observed and attempts made get 
group goal setting. (Although the authors are acutely aware 

The success the Plan requires substantial change the 
social organization the plant and the maintenance high 
level interaction through all its parts. this, skill 
human relations extremely high order required. 

many areas our discussion has been almost entirely 
hypothetical since little really known. Further research 
with the problems making the Plan work desirable— 
not just because the Plan promising partial solution 
some difficult industrial relations problems—but increase 
our knowledge human organization generally. 
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Problems International Public Relations 


Edmundo Lassalle* 


For companies operating foreign 
skill relating itself community and government may well 
make the difference between failure and survival. This need 
provides the opportunity for the public relations man. 

far his performance has fallen far short meeting the 
need. For this, there are two main reasons. most cases, the 
public relations man’s activities are not grounded any body 
systematic knowledge. acts the basis hunches 
and personality. His hunches are not always good, and per- 
sonal charm substitute for knowledge. Furthermore, 
when right, his are often disregarded 
operating management. 

Through examination several cases, are going 
try present the approach that should lead the systematic 
knowledge that needed. First let consider the role the 
public relations man. What can expected do? 


The Role the Public Relations Man 


Many people think the public relations man sort 
glorified press agent, whose job place favorable pub- 
licity concerning his organization. sure, the task 
preparing press releases and other publicity assigned his 
department, but this should function minor importance 
for the public relations man. His main functions can 
summed under three headings: 

interprets the culture and social organization the 
country other management people. This means more than 
just knowing who the important people are. means knowing 
how people come important and respected this par- 
ticular society. also means knowing what types behavior 
are appropriate (and appreciated) wide variety social 
circles and situations. 

aids other management people their contacts out- 
side the company—which means that maintains wide 
circle acquaintances community and government. How- 
ever, emphatically does not mean that can handle the 
company’s external relations himself. People community 
and government will naturally assume that the top operating 
people are the really powerful figures the company. any 
matters real importance, they will not satisfied deal 
with the company through contact man. The public relations 


Dr. Lassalle consultant Latin-American public and gov- 
ernment relations and was formerly Director International Public 
Relations for Celanese Services, Celanese Corporation 
America. 


This article based the paper presented Dr. Lassalle 
the Management Seminar Human Problems U.S. Enterprise 
Latin America, New York State School Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, Cornell University, June, 1957. 
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man then can guide the president general manager and help 
him develop effective external relations, but cannot 
personally substitute for them. 

helps management interpret the company the 
community, effort enhance its reputation. this 
activity, faces two-fold problem. The company has 
earn acceptance through developing program that fits with wer 
community interests. publicity program can effective dign 
unless the actions fit the words. the other hand, just doing who 
good (and talking about it) hardly helps 
position. Virtue does not bring its own reward this field 
any more than does rural development. The 
efforts good the foreign field are resented almost cere 
often they are appreciated. Management needs knowledge min 
how may not only make constructive contribution tion 
but also sure that the contribution well received. And 
much this knowledge already available from research 
applied anthropology. 

The public relations man should not called upon only 
for what management should say and write about the com- 
pany. the field management’s relations with its external 
environment, should called upon also advise manage- 
ment what and how it. 

The following cases successes and failures interna- 
tional public relations will show what these general statements 
mean practice. 


Launching New Activity 


large steel company had been negotiating for some time 
secure valuable ore deposits southern Mexico. When 
arrangements for the concessions were finally completed, 
management made public announcement its main office 
the United States. The Public Relations Department 
the home office followed this announcement inviting 
group U.S. newsmen visit the ore deposits. They were 
flown the site company plane and were entertained 
the best style management. They responded with news- 
paper stories regarding the importance this new develop- 
ment the company’s operation and the contribution the 
company was thereby making the economic 
development Mexico. 

this point, occurred someone Public Relations 
that would good idea let the Mexicans know what 
was going on. The Director Public Relations for the 
company thereupon invited group Mexican newsmen 
guests the company similar visit the mine site. 
was shocked receive curt refusals from all the in- 
vited guests. 
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Since this beginning, management has had great difficulty 


getting publicity for its Mexican mining operations and 
has lived constant fear that unfriendly press would 
build any small unfortunate incident into adverse 
news report large proportions. Furthermore, management 
thought had received promise from the government 
build road from the nearest town the mine site. When 
finally became evident that road was forthcoming, 
management had undertake the project great expense. 

Quite different approach was taken another company? 
another Latin-American country. The occasion was the 
dedication new plant which would contribute importantly 
the conservation the country’s most important natural 
resource. 

For this occasion, there was advance publicity the 
United States. Prominent guests (and newsmen) from the 
United States were flown down for the ceremony, but they 
were joined high Latin-American government officials, 
dignitaries the Catholic Church, newsmen, and others 
whose prominence was limited the local area. 

the entertainment preceding the ceremony, there was 
separation Latin Americans from North Americans. 
The archbishop gave the church’s blessing the dedication 
ceremonies. The main speech was delivered cabinet 
minister, who took credit for the government for its conserva- 
tion also lauded the company’s contribution. 
The President the company responded speech (in 
Spanish) which pointed out that the new plant was 
tangible evidence the company’s dedication the 
government’s conservation policies. 

The ceremony brought the company great deal favor- 
able publicity, especially within the country. less tangible 
but more important result was the strengthening manage- 
ment’s ties with government and community. 

this case, special inauguration committee had the 
primary responsibility developing plans, from the list 
invited guests the sequence dedication activities. The 
committee also advised the company president the prepara- 
tion his speech. However, the ability the president 
deliver that speech fluent Spanish was asset quite inde- 
pendent the most skillful public relations planning. 


Contributing Economic Development 


public utility company was interested the eco- 
nomic development the areas Mexico where was 
Management decided carry out study the possibilities 
for economic development one state Mexico. The com- 
pany engaged U.S. research group for this purpose. After 


making their program known the provincial authorities, 
the research men went about their survey. When the pre- 
liminary results the research were announced, management. 
was astonished learn that the federal authorities Mexico 
City were alarmed this effort designed contribute the 
advancement Mexico well that the U.S. 


company. 


are indebted the Creole Petroleum Corporation (Vene- 
zuela) for the information this case. 


Management had failed recognize the much greater 
centralization authority that exists Mexico compared 
with the United States. company planning survey 
economic development Arkansas would need only consult 
with the relevant people the government Arkansas. 
Mexico, and indeed any Latin-American country, the 
company must consult with federal government officials be- 
fore embarking any such local program. Furthermore, 
Latin America, the promotion economic development 
assumed primary function government much more 
than the case the United States. therefore inevitable 
that the federal authorities will look with suspicion upon any 
economic development activity which they are not con- 
sulted. 

quite different approach economic development 
being promoted the Business Council for International 
Understanding. This Council was created President Eisen- 
hower “to inspire, encourage and assist American firms and 
their overseas representatives aid the task creating 
other nations understanding U.S. objectives and building 
better relations with the other peoples the world. enlist 
their aid counteracting and dissipating any unfriendly atti- 
tudes that may exist other countries.” Instead carrying 
out economic development survey for Mexicans, the 
Council trying help them set their own organization 
and carry through their own program studies economic 
development. U.S.-Mexican meeting economic develop- 
ment, held Mexico City, was important step this 
direction. The Council’s staff consulted extensively with 
officials the federal government and leading Mexican 
businessmen setting this meeting effort secure 
their participation and assure itself that their ideas were 
being incorporated into the meeting. planning par- 
ticipation the meeting, the Council deliberatelv decided 
minimize the role played officials representing 
the U.S. government. The planners felt that this seemed 
program sponsored the U.S. government, could 
looked upon Mexicans instance our big gov- 
ernment coming and telling their little country what do. 
Instead, the prominent roles were assigned officials 
various state planning agencies. These men were coached 
avoid giving the that thev were the 
Mexicans what do. They were report “This 
what have done our state.” The spirit the meetine 
was expressed this way one the U.S. participants: 
“We hope our experience will some help vou, but 
vou are the only ones who can decide how best develop 
your own program.” 

The Mexican participants seemed quite receptive this 
approach. They commented that they were pleased that they 
had not been called upon listen experts from Washing- 
ton, New York, Chicago Detroit; that they were able 
talk with people who were working local level problems 
and even people who represented underdeveloped areas— 
Arkansas for example. 

The meeting led the formation Mexican council 
for economic development, which now beginning carry 
out its own studies. The Business Council for International 
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Understanding active consulting role, but the program 
has been accepted Mexico its own. 


Delivering Prominent Delegation 


U.S. company with large and important plant 
Mexico was about open large new plant Canada. Top 
U.S. management decided that this should the occasion 
ceremonial, which would dramatize international under- 
standing and the contribution the company was making 
Mexico and Canada well the United States. The 
President the company decided when would con- 
venient for him visit the Canadian plant and set the 
inaugural date for that time. The word was then passed down 
the manager the Mexican operations that 
should arrange have delegation Mexican officials 
top prestige the inaugural guests the company. 

The Public Relations Manager Mexico the company 
then called upon the Minister Finance and the Minister 
National Economy invite them attend. They both 
informed him (rather cooly) that they had important matters 
scheduled Mexico that date. The Public Relations 
Manager then advised the local general manager that the 
junket should abandoned. The general manager would not 
hear this. had been ordered send delegation 
prominent Mexicans, and felt that his standing the 
company depended upon his ability deliver such dele- 
gation. 

The Public Relations Director then returned the field 
and began working his way down the ladder prestige and 
power until was able round group that was in- 
terested trip Canada (with stopover San Fran- 
cisco) company expense. 

The Public Relations Director knew very well that his 
delegation was composed men real importance 
Mexico, and reported his general manager. The 
general manager replied that nevertheless they were indis- 
putably Mexicans and who Canada was going know 
the difference? (At the last minute, the Public Relations 
Director found himself and unable accompany his 
delegation. 

The company flew this delegation from Mexico City 
San Francisco, entertained them the finest hotel there, flew 
them the plant site Canada for another round 
elaborate entertainment, and then flew them back Mexico. 
The trip was good deal more expensive than management 
had anticipated. The Mexican guests, seeing money flowing 
freely, even went extensive shopping tour San 
Francisco and charged everything the company! 

far know, the top management officials never did 
discover the real standing the members the delegation. 
They had ordered prominent delegation, and neither the 
delegates themselves nor the general manager the Mexican 
plant wished disillusion them. 

However, the junket from Mexico was worse than mere 
waste money. Any effects had upon international under- 
must have been negative character. U.S. man- 
people who were involved with the junket heard 
about the behavior the Mexicans, were inclined think 
that chis was the way important Mexicans behaved, then 


Mexico could hardly much country. Nor the 
Mexicans impressed the attention lavished upon them, 
They knew very well that they were not worth all this fuss 
and money and that anyone who treated them that way 
must fool. fool with money widely regarded all over 
the world legitimate target for exploitation. These dele- 
gates made the most out good thing. 

For this type situation, not have actual case 
which illustrates what might have been done. However, the 
analysis the case readily suggests different approach. 

had indeed been important have top-level Mexican 
delegation, then the date the ceremonial inaugural the 
plant should not have been set before consultation with the 
Mexican Cabinet Ministers. that had been the case, the 
General Manager and the Public Relations Director, after 
explaining the significance the inaugural the Ministers, 
could have asked them name the date within period 
several weeks even months when would convenient 
for them make the trip. This approach would have made 
evident that the inaugural ceremony was being built around 
their presence and one both them would have been 
much more likely have accepted the invitation and set the 
date. Once management had secured the acceptance 
Cabinet Minister, everything else would have been easy. 
Noting that Cabinet Minister would the trip, many 
other high-level Mexican officials would have been eager 
along. Whatever their interest the U.S. company and 
the opening the new plant Canada, they would not fail 
recognize important opportunity cement their rela- 
tions with such top figure. course, quite possible 
that some governmental emergency might have arisen 
force the Cabinet Minister drop out the trip, but 
even this would not then have been great loss. this time, 
number other almost-as-prominent people would have 
been committed the trip, and they could hardly have found 
legitimate emergencies that would have enabled them drop 
out the last minute. 

Had such delegation been sent the inaugural, they 
would have carried the dignity Mexico—the responsibility 
representing their country important event—with 
them, and can sure that their behavior route would 
have been quite different from that the actual delegation. 

This approach makes one key assumption: that the Mexican 
Cabinet Minister will set the date for the inaugural and the 
president the U.S. company will arrange his own plans 
accordingly. Why should this way? For ceremonial 
functions, whose dates are not determined the calendar, 
customary work out schedule terms the con- 
venience the most important person who involved. 
doubt, the members management, the company’s 
president seems the most important person earth. How- 
ever, unless management prepared concede that 
Mexican Cabinet Minister more important than the presi- 
dent the company, then management had better abandon 
altogether the business importing prominent delegations 
from Mexico. doubt, might inconvenient for the 
president the company meet the schedule proposed 
the Cabinet Minister. might involve the rescheduling 
activities highly important the company. the president 
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the company felt that could not afford risk date 
that would inconvenient him, then would have been 
far better cancel the junket than squander money 
effort that was bound more harm than good. 


Conclusions 


What lessons can draw from these cases? They may 
summarized this way: 


Other people are different from us. the case the 
Mexican economic development survey sponsored utility 
company, management failed recognize differences gov- 
ernmental structure and activities. should the function 
the public relations man recognize these differences, 
whether governmental structure culture and social 
organization, and help other management people see the 
implications these differences for their action programs. 


Other people are like us. some respects, people every- 
where are similar. Management sometimes makes serious 
errors overseas through failing recognize considerations 
that would obvious home. This seems have been the 
case with the opening the mine Mexico. Suppose com- 
pany with its main office New York were planning open 
important new plant Chicago. newsmen from New 
York were invited, would hardly require any con- 
scious thought see that newspapermen from Chicago should 
also included the party. 

The problem seems that management people, when 
the United States, often the right thing, without any 
conscious thought, because their understanding 
U.S. culture and social organization. foreign country, 
U.S. executive cannot assume that his intuition will guide 
him correctly. needs give conscious thought the 
matter. 


There are also important people outside the company. 
Some the blunders find this field seem stem from 
excessive preoccupation with the prestige status system 
the company itself. Unless top management within the 
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company emphasizes the importance these external rela- 
tions, can expect that subordinates will develop plans for 
company-community activities primarily terms the con- 
venience top management. This means that important 
Nationals will often find inconvenient fit with man- 
agement’s plan. 


Doing good not necessarily appreciated. Whether 
rural communities cities, people not respond favorably 
having good done them. The best way gain acceptance 
for activity involve the people question the 
planning and carrying out the activity. This point was 
overlooked the utility company’s economic development 
survey and the ceremonial opening the mine. was the 
key success the Mexican economic development program 
and the ceremonial opening the resource conservation 
plant. 


The words sound better when someone else says them. 
What company says about itself (in press releases, speeches 
management, etc.) bound greeted with some sus- 
picion. This true even when the company enjoys good 
community reputation, because, after all, management’s state- 
ments are issued interested party. respected figures 
outside the company make the same kind statement, 
likely carry much more weight with the community. 

Managers may fear that outsiders will not say all the nice 
things that could legitimately said about the company— 
and would said the public relations department could 
write their speeches. course, this true. Management can 
never enter into any activity with the guarantee that its 
contribution will receive full public recognition. However, 
management gives proper attention community relations 
and takes care involve significant members the com- 
munity the carrying out company-community activities, 
then some these people will speak and write ways that 
will enhance the reputation the company. They will not 
express the gratitude that management sometimes mistakenly 
seeks. They will express their own pride their joint par- 
ticipation with management and that way give much 
healthier form appreciation management’s contribution. 
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Field Methods and Techniques 


Participant Observation and Interviewing: Comparison 


Howard Becker and Blanche Geer* 


The most complete form the sociological datum, after 
all, the form which the participant observer gathers it: 
observation some social event, the events which precede 
and follow it, and explanations its meaning participants 
and spectatars, before, during, and after its occurrence. Such 
datum gives more information about the event under 
study than data gathered any other sociological method. 
Participant observation can thus provide with yardstick 
against which measure the completeness data gathered 
other ways, model which can serve let know what 
orders information escape when use other methods.! 

participant observation mean that method which 
the observer participates the daily life the people under 
study, either openly the role researcher covertly 
some disguised role, observing things that happen, listening 
what said, and questioning people, over some length 
want, this paper, compare the results 
such intensive field work with what might regarded the 
first step the other direction along this continuum: the 
detailed and conversational interview (often referred 
the unstructured undirected this kind 
interview, the interviewer explores many facets his inter- 
viewee’s concerns, treating subjects they come con- 
versation, pursuing interesting leads, allowing his imagination 


*Drs. Becker and Geer are Research Associates the staff 
Community Studies, Inc., non-profit social science research or- 
ganization located Kansas City, Missouri. 


wish thank Richard Wohl and Thomas McPartland 
for their critical reading earlier version this paper. 


Cf. Florence Kluckhohn, “The Participant Observer Tech- 
nique Small Communities,” American Journal Sociology, 
(Nov., 1940), 331-43; Arthur Vidich, “Participant Observation and 
the Collection and Interpretation Data,” ibid., (Jan., 1955), 
354-60; William Foote Whyte, “Observational Field-Work Meth- 
ods,” Marie Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, and Stuart Cook (eds.), 
Research Methods the Social Sciences (New York: Dryden Press, 
1951), II, 393-514, and Street Corner Society (Enlarged Edition) 
(Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1955), 279-358. 


Two provisos are order. the first place, assume our 
comparison that the hypothetical interviewer and participant ob- 
server discuss are equally skilled and sensitive. assume fur- 
ther that both began their research with equally well formulated 
problems, that they are indeed looking for equivalent kinds 
data. 


and ingenuity full rein tries develop new hypotheses 
and test them the course the interview. 

the course our current participant observation among 
medical students,4 have thought good deal about the 
kinds things were discovering which might ordinarily 
intention denigrating the interview even such less 
precise modes data gathering the questionnaire, for there 
can always good reasons practicality, economy, 
search design for their use. simply wish make explicit 
the difference data gathered one the other method 
and suggest the differing uses which they can legitimately 
put. general, the shortcomings attribute the 
interview exist when used source information 
about events that have occurred elsewhere and are described 
informants. Our criticisms are not relevant when 
analysis restricted interpretation the interviewee’s 
conduct during the interview, which case has 
fact observed the behavior talking 

The differences consider between the two methods 
involve two interacting factors: the kinds words and acts 
the people under study that the researcher has access to, 
and the kind sensitivity problems and data produced 
him. Our comparison may prove useful suggestive areas 
which interviewing (the more widely used method present 
and likely continue so) can improve its accuracy taking 
account suggestions made from the perspective the 
participant observer. begin considering some concrete 
problems: learning the native language, the problem the 
degree which the interviewer really understands what 
said him; matters interviewees are unable unwilling 
talk about; and getting information matters people see 


This study sponsored Community Studies, Inc., Kansas 
City, Missouri, and being carried out the University Kansas 
Medical Center, whose dean and staff are indebted for their 
wholehearted cooperation. Professor Everett Hughes the Uni- 
versity Chicago director the project. 


For discussion this point, see Thomas McPartland, Formal 
Education and the Process Professionalization: Study Stu- 
dent Nurses (Kansas City, Missouri: Community Studies, Inc., 
1957), 2-3. 
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through distorting lenses. then consider some more general 
differences between the two methods. 


Learning the Native Language 


Any social group, the extent that distinctive unit, 
will have some degree culture differing from that other 
groups, somewhat different set common understandings 
around which action organized, and these differences will 
find expression language whose nuances are peculiar 
that group and fully understood only its members. Mem- 
bers churches speak differently from members informal 
tavern groups; more importantly, members any particular 
church tavern group have cultures, and languages which 
they are expressed, which differ somewhat from those 
other groups the same general type. So, although speak 
one language and share many ways one culture, 
cannot assume that understand precisely what another 
person, speaking member such group, means any 
particular word. interviewing members groups other 
than our own, then, are somewhat the same position 
the anthropologist who must learn primitive 
with the important difference that, Icheiser has put it, 
often not understand that not understand and are 
thus likely make errors interpreting what said us. 
the case gross misunderstandings the give and take 
conversation may quickly reveal our mistakes, that the 
interviewee can correct us; this presumably one the chief 
mechanisms through which the anthropologist acquires new 
tongue. But speaking American English with inter- 
viewee who is, after all, much like us, may mistakenly 
assume that have understood him and the error small 
enough that will not disrupt communication the point 

The interview provides little opportunity rectifying 
errors this kind where they unrecognized. contrast, 
participant observation provides situation which the mean- 
ings words can learned with great precision through 
study their use context, exploration through continuous 
interviewing their implications and nuances, and the use 
them oneself under the scrutiny capable speakers the 
language. Beyond simply clarifying matters that the re- 
searcher may understand better what people say each other 
and him, such linguistic exercise may provide research 
hypotheses great usefulness. The way which one 
learned the meaning the word “crock,” medical students 
use it, illustrates these points. 


first heard the word “crock” applied patient 
shortly after began field work. The patient 
question, fat, middle-aged woman, complained bitterly 
pains number widely separated locations. When 
asked the student who had described her what the 
word meant, said that was used refer any. 
patient who had psychosomatic complaints. asked that 
meant that Mr. young man the ward 
whose stomach ulcer had been discussed staff physi- 
cian typically psychosomatic, was crock. The student 


See the discussion Bronislaw Malinowski, Magic, Science, and 
Religion and Other Essays (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1948), 232-8. 


said that that would not correct usage, but was not 
able say why. 

Over period several weeks, through discussion 
many cases seen during morning rounds with the stu- 
dents, finally arrived understanding the term, 
realizing that referred patient who complained 
many symptoms but had discoverable organic 
pathology. had noticed from the beginning that the 
term was used derogatory way and had also been 
inquiring into this, asking students why they disliked 
having crocks assigned them for examination and 
diagnosis. first students denied the derogatory conno- 
tations, but repeated observations their disgust with 
such assignments soon made such denials unrealistic. 
Several students eventually explained their dislike 
ways which the following example typical: “The 
true crock person who you great big workup for 
and who has all these vague symptoms, and you really 
can’t find anything the matter with them.” 

Further discussion made clear that the students 
regarded patients primarily objects from which they 
could learn those aspects clinical medicine not easily 
acquired from textbooks and lectures; the crock took 
great deal their time, which they felt they had little 
enough, and did not exhibit any interesting disease state 
from which something might learned, that the time 
invested was wasted. This discovery turn suggested 
that might profitably investigate the general perspective 
toward medical school which led such basis for 
judgment patients, and also suggested hypotheses 
regarding the value system the hospital hierarchy 
whose bottom the student stood. 


the risk being repetitious, let point out this 
example both the errors avoided and the advantages gained 
because the use participant observation. The term might 
never have been used students ordinary interview; 
had, the interviewer might easily have assumed that the 
scatological term from which fact descended provided 
complete definition. Because the observer saw students 
their daily rounds and heard them discussing everyday prob- 
lems, heard the word and was able pursue until 
arrived meaningful definition. Moreover, the knowledge 
gained led further and more general discoveries about 
the group under study. 

This not say that all these things might not 
discovered program skillful interviewing, for this 
might well possible. But suggest that interviewer 
may misunderstand common English words 
viewees use them some more less esoteric way and not 
know that misunderstanding them, because there will 
little chance check his understanding against either 
further examples their use conversation instances 
the object which they are applied. This leaves him open 
errors misinterpretation and errors failing see 
connections between items information has available, 
and may prevent him from seeing and exploring important 
research leads. dealing with interview data, then, experi- 
ence with participant observation indicates that both care 
and imagination must used making sure meanings, 
for the cultural esoterica group may hide behind ordinary 
language used special ways. 
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Matters Interviewees Are Unable Unwilling 


Talk About 


Frequently, people not tell interviewer all the things 
might want know. This may because they not want 
to, feeling that speak some particular subject would 
impolitic, impolite, insensitive, because they not think 
and because the interviewer does not have enough informa- 
tion inquire into the matter, because they are not able 
to. The -first case—the problem well 
known and considerable lore has developed about how 
cope with more difficult deal with the last two 
possibilities for the interviewee not likely reveal, the 
interviewer become aware, that significant omissions are 
being made. Many events occur the life social group 
and the experience individual regularly and uninter- 
ruptedly, quietly and unnoticed, that people are hardly 
aware them, and not think comment them 
interviewer; they may never have become aware them 
all and unable answer even direct questions. Other 
events may unfamiliar that people find difficult 
put into words their vague feelings about what has happened. 
interviewee, for any these reasons, cannot will not 
discuss certain topic, the researcher will find gaps his 
information matters about which wants know and 
will perhaps fail become aware other problems and areas 
interest that such discussion might have opened for him. 

This much less likely happen when the researcher 
spends much time with the people studies they about 
their daily activities, for can see the very things which 
might not reported interview. Further, should 
desire question people about matters they cannot prefer 
not talk about, able point specific incidents which 
either force them face the issue (in the case resistance 
make clear what means (in the case unfamiliarity). 
Finally, can become aware the full meaning such 
hints are given subjects people are unwilling speak 
openly about and such inarticulate statements people are 
able make about subjects they cannot clearly formulate, 
because frequently knows these things through his obser- 
vation and can connect his knowledge with 
communications. 

Researchers working with interview materials, while they 
are often conscious these problems, cannot cope with them 
well. they are deal with matters this kind must 
inference. They can only make educated guess about 
the things which unspoken the interview; may 
very good guess, but must guess. They can employ 
various tactics explore for they feel there but 
unspoken, but even when these are fruitful they not create 
sensitivity those problems which even the interviewer 
not aware. The following example indicates how participant 
observation aids the researcher getting material, and mak- 
ing the most the little gets, topics lying within this 
range restricted communication. 


See, for example, Arnold Rose, Research Note Inter- 
viewing,” American Journal Sociology, (Sept., 1945), 143-4; 
and Howard Becker, Note Interviewing Human 
Organization, 12:4 (Winter, 1954), 31-2. 


few months after the beginning school, 
dinner one the freshman medical fraternities. was 
the night non-resident members came, married ones with 
their wives. unmarried student who lived the house 
looked around the visitors and said me, are 
much transition. have never been this situation 
before meeting fellows and their wives.” 

This was just the sort thing were looking for— 
change student relationships arising from group inter- 
action—but failed every attempt make the student 
describe the more clearly. 

From previous observation, though, knew there were 
differences (other than marriage) between the non- 
residents and their hosts. The former had all been elected 
the fraternity recently, after house officers had gotten 
know them through working together (usually the 
same cadaver anatomy lab). They were older than the 
average original member; instead coming directly from 
college, several had had jobs Army experience before 
medical school. group they were somewhat lower 
social position. 

These points indicated that the fraternity was bringing 
together relative intimacy students different from each 
other background and experience. They suggested 
search for other instances which dissimilar groups 
students were joining forces, and pointed need for 
hypotheses what was behind this process drawing 
together the part the freshman and its significance 
for their medical education. 


interviewer, hearing this statement about 
would know that the interviewee felt himself the midst 
some kind change but might not able discover any- 
thing further about the nature that change. The participant 
observer cannot find out, any more than the interviewer can, 
what the student had mind, presumably because the student 
had nothing more mind than this vague feeling change. 
(Interviewees are not sociologists and ought not assume 
that their fumbling statements are attempts, crippled their 
lack technical vocabulary, express what sociologist 
might put more formal analytic terms.) But can search 
for those things the interviewee’s situation which might 
lead such feeling transition. 

While the participant observer can make immediate use 
such vague statements clues objective situation, the 
interviewer often bothered the question whether 
interviewee not simply referring quite private experiences. 
result, the interviewer will place less reliance what- 
ever inferences about the facts the situation makes, and 
less likely sure enough his ground use them 
basis for further hypotheses. Immediate observation the 
scene itself and data from previous observation enable the 
participant observer make direct use whatever hints the 
informant supplies. 


Things People See Through Distorting Lenses 


many the social relationships observe, the parties 
the relation will have differing ideas what ought 
These differences perception will naturally affect what they 
organization which subordinates believe that their superiors 
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are “out get them” will interpret many incidents this 
light though the incidents themselves may not seem, either 
the other party the interaction the observer, 
indicate such malevolence. Any such mythology will distort 
people’s view events such degree that they will report 
fact things which have not occurred, but which seem 
them have occurred. Students, for example, frequently in- 
vent sets rules govern their relations with teachers, and, 
although the teacher may never have heard such rules, 
regard the teachers malicious when they “disobey” them. 
The point that things may reported interview 
through such distorting lens, and the interviewer may have 
way knowing what fact and what distortion this 
participant observation makes possible check such 
points. The following particularly clear example. 


Much the daily teaching was done, and practical 
work medical students supervised, particular 
department the hospital, the house residents. 
great deal animosity had grown between the par- 
ticular group students was with the time and these 
residents, the students believing that the residents would, 
for various malicious reasons, subordinate them and 
embarrass them every opportunity. Before joined the 
group, several the students told that the residents 
were and on, and had 
backed these characterizations with evidence par- 
ticular actions. 

After began participating daily with the students 
this service, number incidents made clear that the 
situation was not quite like this. Finally, the matter came 
completely into the open. was present when one the 
residents suggested technique that might have prevented 
minor relapse patient assigned one the 
students; made clear that did not think the 
relapse any way the student’s fault, but rather that 
was simply passing what felt good tip. 
Shortly afterward, this student reported several other 
students that the resident had “chewed him out” for 
failing use this technique: “What the hell business has 
got chewing out about that for? one ever told 
say, “He didn’t really chew you out. thought was 
pretty decent about Another student said, “Any time 
they say anything all consider chewing out. 
Any time they say anything about how did things, 
they are chewing out, matter how God damn nice 
they are about it.” 


short, participant observation makes possible check 
description against fact and, noting discrepancies, become 
aware systematic distortions made the person under 
study; such distortions are less likely discovered 
interviewing alone. This point, let repeat, only relevant 
when the interview used source information about 
situations and events the researcher himself has not seen. 
not relevant when the person’s behavior the interview 
itself that under analysis. 


Inference, Process and Context 


have seen, the previous sections this paper, some 
the ways which even very good interviews may astray, 
least from the perspective the field observer. turn 


now consideration the more general areas difference 
between the two methods, suggesting basic ways which the 
gathering and handling data each differ. 

Since tend talk our analyses about much the same 
order thing whether work from interviews from 
participant-observational materials, and draw conclusions 
about social relations and the interaction that goes within 
them whether have actually seen these things only been 
told about them, should clear that working with 
interviews must necessarily infer great many things 
could have observed had only been position so. 
The kinds errors have discussed above are primarily 
errors inference, errors which arise from the necessity 
making assumptions about the relation interview statements 
actual events which may may not true; for what 
have solid observable evidence the first case have 
only secondhand reports and indices the second, and the 
gap must bridged inference. must assume, when 
faced with account transcription interview, that 
understand the meaning the everyday words used, that 
the interviewee able talk about the things are in- 
terested in, and that his account will more less accurate. 
The examples detailed above suggest that these assumptions 
not always hold and that the process inference involved 
interpreting interviews should always made explicit and 
checked, where possible, against what can discovered 
through observation. Where, often the case, this not 
possible, conclusions should limited those matters the 
data directly describe. 

Let quite specific, and return the earlier example 
resident-student hostility. describing this relationship 
from interviews with the students alone might have 
assumed their description accurate and made the in- 
ference that the residents were fact “mean”. Observation 
proved that this inference would have been incorrect, but 
this does not destroy the analytic usefulness the original 
statements made the fieldworker informal interview. 
does shift the area which can make deductions from 
this datum, however, for can see that such statements, 
while incorrect factually, are perfectly good statements 
the perspective from which these students interpreted the 
events which they were involved. could not know with- 
out observation whether their descriptions were true false; 
with the aid observation know that the facts the 
matter are sometimes quite different, and that the students’ 
perspective strong enough override such variant facts. 
But from the interview alone could know, not what 
actually happened such cases, but what the students thought 
happened and how they felt about it, and this the kind 
inference should make. add the accuracy our 
data when substitute observable fact for inference. More 
important, open the way for the discovery new 
hypotheses for the fact observe may not the fact 
expected observe. When this happens face new prob- 
lem requiring new hypothetical explanations which can then 
further tested the field. 

Substitution inference about something for ob- 
servation that thing occurs most frequently discussions 
social process and change, area which the advantages 
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observation over extended period time are particularly 
great. Much sociological writing concerned, openly other- 
wise, with problems process: The analysis shifts group 
structure, individual self-conception and similar matters. But 
studies such phenomena natural social contexts are 
typically based data that tell only part the story. The 
analysis may made from person’s retrospective account, 
single interview, changes that have taken place; or, 
more rarely, based series interviews, the differences 
between ‘successive interviews providing the bench marks 
change. either case, many crucial steps the process and 
important mechanisms change must arrived through 
inferences which can more than educated guesses. 

The difficulties analyzing change and process the basis 
interview material are particularly important because 
precisely discussing changes themselves and their sur- 
roundings that interviewees are least likely able give 
accurate account events. Changes the social environment 
and the self inevitably produce transformations per- 
spective, and characteristic such transformations that 
the person finds difficult impossible remember his 
former actions, outlook, feelings. Reinterpreting things 
from his new perspective, cannot give accurate account 
the past, for the concepts which thinks about have 
changed and with them his perceptions and Simi- 
larly, person the midst such change may find difficult 
describe what happening, for has not developed 
perspective concepts which would allow him think and 
talk about these things coherently; the earlier discussion 
changes medical school fraternity life case point. 

Participant observation does not have many difficulties 
this sort. One can observe actual changes behavior over 
period time and note the events which precede and follow 
them. Similarly, one can carry conversation running over 
weeks and months with the people studying and thus 
become aware shifts perspective they occur. short, 
attention can focused both what has happened and 
what the person says about what has happened. Some inference 


Anselm Strauss, “The Development and Transformation 
Monetary Meanings the Child,” American Sociological Review, 
(June, 1952), 275-86, and Essay Identity (unpublished 
manuscript), passim. 


actual steps the process mechanisms involved 
still required, but the amount inference necessary con- 
siderably reduced. Again, accuracy increased and the pos- 
sibility new discoveries being made likewise increased, 
the observer becomes aware more phenomena requiring 
explanation. 

The participant observer both more aware these 
problems inference and more equipped deal with them 
because operates, when gathering data, social context 
rich cues and information all kinds. Because sees 
and hears the people studies many situations the kind 
that normally occur for them, rather than just isolated 
and formal interview, builds evergrowing fund im- 
pressions, many them the subliminal level, which give 
him extensive base for the interpretation and analytic use 
any particular datum. This wealth information and im- 
pression sensitizes him subtleties which might pass unnoticed 
interview and forces him raise continually new and 
different questions, which brings and tries answer 
succeeding observations. 

The biggest difference the two methods, then, may not 
much that participant observation provides the opportunity 
for avoiding the errors have discussed, but that does 
this providing rich experiential context which causes him 
become aware incongruous unexplained facts, makes 
him sensitive their possible implications and connections 
with other observed facts, and thus pushes him continually 
revise and adapt his theoretical orientation and specific prob- 
lems the direction greater relevance the phenomena 
under study. Though this kind context and its attendant 
benefits cannot reproduced interviewing (and the same 
degree sensitivity and sense problem produced the 
interviewer), interviewers can profit from awareness 
those limitations their method suggested this comparison 
and perhaps improve their batting average taking account 
them.? 


are aware that participant observation raises many tech- 
nical problems solves. (See, for instance, the discussions 
Morris Schwartz and Charlotte Green Schwartz, “Problems 
Participant Observation,” American Journal Sociology, (Jan., 
1955), 343-53, and Vidich, of. cit.) feel, however, that there 
considerable value using the strong points one method 
illuminate the shortcomings another. 
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Comment “Participant Observation and Interviewing: Comparison” 


Martin Trow* 


Insofar the paper Becker and Geer says: “Participant 
observation very useful way collecting data, and here 
are some illustrations show how useful found one 
study,” can take issue with them. the contrary, 
profited from their discussion the method and their illustra- 
tions its use. 

But, unfortunately, Becker and Geer say good deal more 
than that. their first paragraph they assert that participant 
observation, virtue its intrinsic qualities, more 
information about the event under study than data gathered 
any other sociological method.” And since this true, 
provides with yardstick against which measure the 

with this assertion, that given method collecting 
data—any method—has inherent superiority over others 
virtue its special qualities and divorced from the nature 
the problem studied, that take sharp issue. The alternative 
view, and would have thought this the view most widely 
accepted social scientists, that different kinds informa- 
tion about man and society are gathered most fully and 
economically different ways, and that the problem under 
investigation properly dictates the methods investigation. 
this so, then certainly can use other methods in- 
vestigation against which measure the 
adequacy participant observation for the collection 
certain kinds data. And impression that most the 
problems social scientists are studying seem call for data 
gathered other ways than through participant observation. 
Moreover, most the problems investigated call for data 
collected several different ways, whether fact they are 
not. This view seems implied the commonly used 
metaphor the social scientist’s “kit tools” which 
turns find the methods and techniques most useful the 
problem hand. Becker and Geer’s argument sounds 
very much like doctor arguing that the scalpel better 
instrument than the forceps—and since this must 
measure the forceps’ cutting power against that the scalpel. 

Much the paper Becker and Geer devoted 
measuring “the interview” against the yardstick “partici- 
pant observation.” make the between interview- 


ing and participant observation fair one, the authors 


the proviso (footnote that they are employed men who 
are equally competent, and who start with equally well 
formulated problems, that they are indeed looking for 
equivalent kinds data.” would assume, the contrary, 


*Dr. Trow, sociologist, the University California 
(Berkeley), leave from Bennington College. 


that interviewing and participant observation would rarely 
produce kinds data, and should not asked 
to, but rather produce rather different kinds data designed 
answer quite different kinds questions about the same 
general phenomenon. Here again have Becker and 
view the forceps rather poor kind cutting instrument. 

But respectfully decline enter debate the question 
whether the scalpel better instrument than the forceps 
(unless rather closely specified “for 
less, may useful consider some the assumptions 
about the nature social research out which such unreal 
question can emerge. 


The first thing that struck reading this paper its 
oddly parochial view the range and variety sociological 
problems. state flatly that participant observation “gives 
more information about the event under study any 
other sociological method” assume that all “events” are 
directly apprehensible participant observers. But what are 
some the “events” that sociologists study? national 
political campaign such “event”? long-range shift 
medical education and its aggregate consequences 
Are variations suicide rates different social 
groups and categories exclude these 
phenomena from the definition the term “event” then 
exclude most sociology. define “event” broadly 
enough include the greater part what sociologists study, 
then find that most our problems require for their 
investigation data kinds that cannot supplied the 
participant observer alone. 

But the answer the participant observation enthusiast, 
read Becker and Geer correctly, would “that all 
very true, but very sad. Many students require the gather- 
ing data all kinds defective and suspect ways, but the 
closer they approximate participant observation, and the 
more frequently they check their findings against those 
participant observation, the better.” deal with this, let 
for the moment drop the whole question scalpel versus 
forceps, and consider one two specific research studies, and 
the ways their data bear their questions. This may allow 
least raise what feel far more fruitful set 
questions: What kinds problems are best studied through 
what kinds methods; what kinds insights and under- 
standings seem arise out the analysis different kinds 
how can the various methods our disposal complement 
one another? can hardly attempt contribute the sys- 
tematic discussion these questions short “rebuttal” 
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paper, but can perhaps least restate the questions 
connection with some illustrative evidence. 

The central problem recent study the organization 
and internal politics trade union! was explain the 
development, and especially the persistence, two party 
system within the union’s political structure. this end the 
research team examined variety documents, conducted 
various kinds unstructured, focused, and highly structured 
interviews, examined voting records, and also engaged 
participant observation. 

Among the problems that confronted was that assess- 
ing the degree legitimacy imputed the party system 
various groups and social categories within the union. This, 
maintain, could not have done all adequately through 
participant observation. Let leave aside the question, clearly 
not within the grasp the participant observer, whether 
the several hundred union officers and “leaders” were more 
less inclined think the party system good thing its 
own right compared with the ten thousand men local 
the one hundred thousand men the international union 
were studying. More the point the fact that the 
workings the party system inhibited direct expressions 
hostility the system. the ordinary give and take con- 
versation the shop, party meeting, club meeting, informal 
gatherings after hours, such expressions were not likely 
expressed; they violated strongly held norms, and called 
down various kinds punishments. was only when 
interviewed leaders individually and intensively that could 
get some sense the reservations that they held about the 
party system, how widely and strongly those reservations 
were held, and thus could make some assessment those 
sentiments potentially disruptive force the party system. 
true, Becker and Geer point out, that men will 
and say things their customary activities and relationships 
that point factors which might wholly missed the 
course interview—and where these things come the 
attention participant observer gains insights thereby. 
But the converse also true, though perhaps not widely 
recognized: Ordinary social life may well inhibit the casual 
expression sentiments which are actually potentially 
important elements the explanation the social phenomena 
under study. And participant observation relatively weak 
instrument for gathering data sentiments, behaviors, rela- 
tionships which are normatively proscribed the group 
under observation. 

might note passing that gained useful insights into 
some the mechanisms operating sustain this union’s 
political system through our observations union meetings, 
party meetings, and during ordinary working days (and 
nights) spent the shops. But these insights only took full 
meaning light much other knowledge about that or- 
ganization and its social and political structure that had been 
gained other ways. 

recent study the sociology medicine—the field from 
which Becker and Geer draw their own illustrations—empha- 
sizes the need for the widest variety research methods 


racy, Glencoe, The Free Press, 1956. 


attacks comprehensive problems.? The index the volume 
which the first reports this study are published list, under 
the heading social research,” the following 
sources information used: diaries; documentary records; 
intensive interviews; observation; panel question- 
naires; sociometry. Most the papers this volume deal 
with problems that could not have been studied solely through 
direct observation. One paper, for example, deals with the 
question the processes which medical students select their 
The author finds, among other things, that the 
occupation the student’s father was important element 
how and when made that decision. Becker and Geer 
argue that the interview not good source information 
“about events that have occurred elsewhere and are described 
informants.” But surely certain important facts about 
man’s early life experience—and these include what his 
father did for living—can reported quite accurately 
interviewer questionnaire, and give the analyst 
invaluable data for the analysis the forces and processes 
involved the choice profession occupation. But the 
bearing one’s father’s occupation, one’s religion, 
attitudes may never emerge the ordinary 
course events which the participant observer 
Moreover, just not true, Becker and Geer suggest, 
that the interview reliable source information only 
regarding the interviewer’s conduct during the interview. 
The amount information people can tell us, quite simply 
and reliably, about their past experience very great; and 
only light that information, would maintain, that 
can frequently understand their behaviors the “here 
and now” that the participant observer close to.4 

True, imagine that interviews can deal with past 
events only through questions the sort: why did 
you choose medicine then may indeed worry 
about the distortions reporting information retrospectively. 
But this effort make the respondent the analysis for the 
sociologist not the only, and almost certainly not the best, 
way assess the bearing prior events past current 
decisions. 


all profit, have from this paper, when social 
scientists broaden our knowledge the special strengths 
the methods which they have found and the use 
which they have acquired expertise. The danger lies the 
kind exclusive preoccupation with one method that leads 


Merton, George Reader, and Kendall, eds., The 
Student-Physician, Cambridge, Mass., The Harvard University 
Press, 1957. See especially George Reader, “The Cornell Compre- 
hensive Care and Teaching Program,” section “Methods,” pp. 
94-101. 


Natalie Rogoff, “The Decision Study Medicine,” Merton, 
Reader, and Kendall, eds., cif., pp. 109-131. 


This suggests, more generally, that participant observation 
itself most nearly satisfactory studies small, isolated, rela- 
tively homogeneous populations, such primitive tribes, where vari- 
ations the character early life experience, and the effects 
those variations present sentiments and behaviors, are not 
great. Where variations experience outside the arena being ob- 
served are great, must, for most problems, turn other methods 
data collection learn about them. 
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systematic neglect the potentialities, even the essential 
characteristics, another. Becker and Geer seem display 
this neglect when they contrast participant observation with 
“the interview.” But with some exceptions, the data gathered 
the interviewer are not usually embodied interview” 
taken one time, but the series interviews through 
which body comparable data has been gathered. all 
the comparable interviews, with their analysis, that must 
compared with participant observation, and not the inter- 
views taken one time. The charge frequently made, and 
Becker and Geer repeat it, that the interview (and especially 
the highly structured survey interview) very 
instrument for collecting data—its artificiality and directed- 
ness ensure that much the social life 
lived passes through its meshes. would argue that there 
more than one way gain knowledge the richness, the 
subtlety and infinite variety, socia! life, and that sufficiently 
sensitive and intensive analysis survey data one 
such way. Durkheim, whose data his study suicide was 
even and further removed from the experien- 
tial context” than that the survey analyst, nevertheless adds 
much our understanding some the most subtle and 
complex aspects social life. How much social scientist 
can add our understanding society, submit, more 
product the way defines his problem, the questions 
brings his data, and the adequacy his data answer his 
questions and suggest new ones, than how “close,” 
physical sense, gets the social life studying. And 
this, think, true for social scientists who gather most 
their data through participant observation, for those who 
use that method supplement others, and for those who use 
not all. 

disparagement the legitimate uses participant 
observation suggest that some the uncritical enthusiasm 
and unwarranted claims for show what seems 
certain romantic fascination with the “subtlety and 
social life, and especially with “cultural esoterica,” the 
ways very special given group. But seems pro- 
foundly mistaken search for the special essence method 
data collection, and appraise terms its ability 
directly reflect this “subtlety social 
scientists, our business with describing and explaining social 
phenomena; our judgment the usefulness data prop- 
erly made against the criterion; how much does this help 
understand the phenomenon are studying? may well 
that participant observation more successful than any other 
method gathering data the “cultural esoterica” 
group. But this not good itself; the question remains, 
this information useful, and importantly useful, for our pur- 
poses? And that course will depend our purposes. The 
correlative question equally important: could the matters 
which these esoteric cultural items point to—the matters 


are really interested in—have been learned other, 


perhaps more economical, ways? suspect that very often 
they can. But the very least the question should raised 
more often than is. 

The argument the authors make for the superiority 
participant observation comes finally expression 
preference can observed over what 


must make inferences about. But the authors’ strong commit- 
ment observation leads them, believe, unnecessarily 
dim, and basically incorrect, view the process inference 
social science. All interpretations data, however collected 
—through observations, interviews, whatever—involve in- 
ferences regarding their meaning and significance. confuse 
ourselves believe that the people whose behavior are 
concerned with, whether observe them interview them, 
can themselves provide adequate explanation their own 
behavior. That our job, and the participant observer makes 
inferences from the data collects just the survey analyst 
makes inferences from the data collected for him. The data 
gathered participant observers are still data, despite the 
perhaps misleading circumstance that the participant observer 
usually both gathers and interprets the data himself, and 
large degree But the data collects are not 
substitute for the interpretive inference. all forget that 
our peril. 

The fact that social scientists are constantly making infer- 
ences from their data does not especially disturb me, does 
Becker and Geer. Our progress social science will come not 
through effort get “closer” the source data, and 
thus try minimize away with the process inference 
dissolving back into data collection and somehow appre- 
hending reality directly. That simply isn’t possible. Our 
progress will come are increasingly able develop 
systems theoretically related propositions—propositions 
which are “checked” more and more points against data 
collected through variety means. The inferences that 
make from data, and the theory from which they derive and 
which they contribute, may indeed nothing more than 
“educated that the nature scientific 
theory. Our aim make them increasingly highly educated 
guesses. cannot evade that fate, which the fate science, 
through reliance wrongly conceived participant observa- 
tion which apprehends social reality “directly.” 


Every cobbler thinks leather the only thing. Most social 
scientists, including the present writer, have their favorite 
research methods with which they are familiar and have some 
skill using. And suspect mostly choose investigate 
problems that seem vulnerable attack through these 
methods. But should least try less parochial than 
cobblers. Let done with the arguments “participant 
observation” interviewing—as have largely dis- 
pensed with the arguments for psychology versus sociology— 
and get with the business attacking our problems with 
the widest array conceptual and methodological tools that 
possess and they demand. This does not preclude discussion 
and debate regarding the relative usefulness different 
methods for the study specific problems types problems. 
But that very different from the assertion the general 
and inherent superiority one method over another the 
basis some intrinsic qualities presumably possesses. 


This involves special strengths and hazards, matter which 
has been discussed extensively elsewhere, and also the paper 
Becker and Geer and their references. 
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Research Reviews 


Resistance Technological Change Industry 


Michael Stewart* 


Introduction 


Considerable attention has been devoted the problem 
resistance technological change industry. There 
present less agreement the subject than might possible 
some the collected facts were looked the light 
assumptions different from those usually made. the con- 
tention this paper! that the questions why and when and 
where technological change resisted have not been satis- 
factorily answered because writers the subject have not 
examined the important background factors which may 
strongly differentiate? situations whose more immediate 
aspects are rather similar. 

There is, course, nothing new about resistance tech- 
nological change, about attempts explain it. The hand 
loom weavers early nineteenth century Britain did their 
best resist the introduction power looms. Even those 
working with machinery the factories resisted the intro- 
duction new types This resistance has been 
explained resulting from fear unemployment, the work- 
house, and even starvation. analyses greater psycho- 
logical sophistication seem have been made, nor they 
seem necessary. Both the hand loom weavers and the early 
factory workers were concerned with the problem sheer 
survival. But, although the problem survival came 
solved advanced industrial countries various kinds 
social security benefits, the problem resistance techno- 
logical change did not disappear and more complex explana- 
tions the phenomenon were developed. Let briefly review 
some the more recent case studies that have dealt with this 
subject, and see what the authors conclude. 


Mr. Stewart graduated Economics from Oxford University 
1955 after which worked for year the Oxford Institute 
Statistics. then studied Human Relations for year Cornell 
University Barnett Fellowship and now working the Eco- 
nomics Section the British Treasury. 


This paper owes much Professor Henry Landsberger, 
Cornell University, whom the author greatly indebted for ad- 
vice and help. 


Or, alternately, force making for the same reactions 
cases which, the face it, are very different. 


Minutes evidence presented Select Committee Hand- 
Loom Weavers, 1834. Evidence Mackenzie (para. 1034). 


Limitations Participation 


are not primarily concerned with cases, such those 
described and Walker,> where technological 
change takes the form removing from community its 
source livelihood, nor cases, such that described 
which deal with the impact modern technology 
less advanced culture. are interested rather situa- 
tions where technological change (new product, new 
machine piece equipment, new material worked on, 
etc.), when introduced into plant modern industrial 
economy, meets with union worker resistance (strikes, 
absenteeism, excessive labor turnover, go-slow tactics, 

From number case studies dealing with this latter kind 
situation one gets the impression that two schools thought 
exist the subject resistance technological change. One 
school® seems hold the view that resistance directed not 
towards the change itself what the worker’s new situa- 
tion will like, what expects will like), but to- 
wards the way which introduced. People, the argument 
runs, not like feel that their lives can arbitrarily af- 
fected some force external themselves, over which they 
have control. they are merely told that this and that 
change has been made, will made, and that they will 
kindly get down and meet the new requirements without argu- 
ing, they are likely resist. If, the other hand, they are 
allowed participate the decision introduce the change, 


Cottrell, “Death Dieselisation,” Amer. Soc. Rev., June 


Charles Walker, Steeltown, New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1950. 


Everett Cherrington Hughes, French Canada Transition. Chi- 
cago, University Chicago Press, 1943. 


Resistance may, course, take less obvious forms than this. (See, 
for example, Leonard Sayles, Case Study Union Partici- 
pation and Technological Change,” Human Organization, Vol. 11, 
No. Spring, 1952 which takes the form low morale, intra- 
departmental squabbles about seniority rights, etc.) shall refer 
this possibility later. 


E.g., Lester Coch and John French, “Overcoming Re- 
sistance Change,” Human Relations, 1948, William Foote 
Whyte, “Incentive for Applied Anthropology, Vol. 
VII, No. (Spring, 1948). Solomon Barkin, “Handling Work As- 
signment Changes,” Harvard Business Review, Summer, 1947. 
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any rate discussions exactly how the change 
should introduced, probable that they will not only 
gladly accept the change, but will even out their way 
suggest additional changes and improvements. 

The other school? seems hold that though there may 
for participation the introduction technological 
change, there are nevertheless number factors operating 
that simply cannot shrugged off this way. There will 
many cases where such change will really constitute threat 
man’s job, status, pay, etc. When change means 
that man may, now later, lose his job (or thinks may), 
that will longer able use painfully acquired 
skill, will have report lower-level foreman than 
before, will doing the same job people who were 
previously doing lower status jobs than himself, then there 
bound trouble. scheme for allowing the man 
participate the decision how best introduce the change 
going much good. Such participation will helpful 
only when man’s expectation what the change going 
mean him personally incorrect, and can shown 
amicable discussion incorrect. fact, where the prob- 
lem one establishing trust, participation may 
valuable method solving it. But there will many cases 
when the interests management and labor will diverge, and 
these cases, participation not solution. 

Now, course, there nothing necessarily irreconcilable 
about these two theories. They can straddled quite com- 
fortably,!° and may each contain certain amount truth— 
indeed feel that this the case. But shall suggest that 
neither them gets the core the problem. Let look 
the cases cited above which participation given the 
credit for securing relatively painless acceptance techno- 
logical change. The first thing that one notices that both 
Whyte’s case the Cost-Savings-Sharing-Plan (where the 
labor costs saved result higher productivity and the 
utilization better methods and equipment are distributed 
equally between management and workers) and Barkin’s 
account the methods that have been used secure accept- 
ance change certain sections the textile industry,!! 
are dealing with crisis situations. probably very clear 
the individual worker, both these situations, that keeping 
his job the firm (even the industry) depends upon higher 
productivity which can only come from technological change. 
Thus seems possible that here were two situations which 


Trist and Bamforth, “Some Social and Psycho- 
logical Consequences the Longwall Method Coal-Getting,” 
Human Relations, 1951, Richardson and Charles 
Walker, Human Relations Expanding Company. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1948; Benjamin Selekman, “Resistance 
Shop Changes,” Harvard Business Review, Autumn, 1945; Leonard 
Sayles, op. cit. 


10. E.g., Solomon Levine, Union-Management Relations and 
Technical Change, University Illinois Bulletin, Vol. No. 39, 
Jan. 1952. 


ll, One suspects that the “trial period” technique described 
Barkin, which the change made for experimental period 
see how the workers like it, may not capable very extensive 
application. Many changes modern industry, which involve the 
installation large amount new equipment, reorganization 
plant layout, cannot made the assumption that they may 
have reversed. 


change was likely accepted, regardless how 
whom was introduced, and that participation did little 
more than oil the wheels. course, there may well more 
than this. the textile case particularly, the post-war 
era full employment may have permitted workers agree 
accept technological change way not possible during 
the pre-war nationwide depression. But one certainly in- 
clined doubt Barkin’s statement that “this procedure” 
(participation taking, this case, the form trial period 
for the introduction changes) “has eliminated all barriers 
technological change.” 

Another question which often seems arise, cases where 
participation has been used, the question just how long 
the benefits participation will last. the case described 
Whyte, seems that once the crisis situation had passed 
there was reversal towards the previous attitudes pro- 
ductivity and technological change the part the 
There are signs the same thing the case 
which Lawrence and Smith describe the effect group de- 
cision productivity and Again, the Coch and 
French study, participation the workers involved was 
apparently completely new and one cannot 
sure that the participation that the workers are 
reacting rather than the uniqueness the situation. What 
would have happened the long run, once workers had come 
take this kind participation for granted? 

The second viewpoint—that resistance stems from very 
real anxieties about employment, status, job-content, etc.— 
commands considerable support, not only among the authors 
various case studies, but also among those who while not 
experts have given the matter some thought (and come 
conclusion they find Indeed very plausible 
theory. But before accepting the final word should 
look rather closely the assumptions which built. 
assumes that the individual worker, for some reason 
other, believes that the change going affect him certain 
ways, and that his eyes the disadvantages the new 
situation are going outweigh the advantages. This im- 
mediately raises the questions: what way has come 
hold the beliefs does about the effects the change (if 
has not yet taken place) And what are his values, and how 
has come hold these values, that should oppose the 
change instead supporting it? one agrees that the nature 
the technological change not the only factor determining 
workers’ reactions it, but that one must also look the 
beliefs and values the workers concerned, then seems 
permissible ask whether there may not some systematic 
variations these beliefs and attitudes. 


12. Whyte, course, takes the view that all would have been well 
had the change been introduced the workers the first place, 
instead management. But far from certain that, even 


under these conditions, the original impetus would have been main- 


tained. 


13. Lois Lawrence and Patricia Cain Smith, “Group Decision 
and Employee Participation,” Journal App. Psych., Vol. 39, No. 
1955. 


14. The authors refer earlier experiments made the same 
firm Alex Bavelas. not explicitly stated, but one’s impression 
that the time-lag between the two sets experiments was consid- 
erable and that the workers involved were different the two cases. 
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Resistance 

Some the factors, such age and sex differences which 
might play part causing such variations, have occasionally 
received some attention, but others which may more im- 
portant, such the worker’s past experiences with the firm, 
differences between firms different sizes different 
industries, have been neglected. our knowledge resistance 
technological change not remain based series 
impressions derived from small, non-random sample 
case studies, really need survey large number cases 
technological change, order discover what significant 
associations exist. After such survey, one could place the 
insights afforded particular case studies their proper 
perspective. But there any reason suppose that such 
survey would find systematic differences the kind have 
feel that there is. 

The effects technological change which increases pro- 
ductivity will vary considerably, terms such factors 
new job content, new interaction pattern, change take 
home pay, etc., different situations. And these effects will 
also differing importance different workers. some 
workers change job content will relatively unimportant 
provided there increase pay. others, the most 
important concern may the possession status the eyes 
their workmates. Such status may may not derive chiefly 
from their skill their present job, and change which affects 
their present job may may not elicit resistance from them. 
Others may derive their satisfactions from factors—such 
working particular firm, with particular group 
people, certain kind product—which will unaf- 
fected great many the technological changes required 
increase productivity. even possible that certain 
firms industries the acceptance change, the feeling that 
one working for really go-ahead outfit, may itself become 
value considerable importance. All these factors 
affecting the attitudes workers 
change may not completely random, but may vary systemat- 
ically from plant plant, firm firm, industry industry. 
For not only may there certain amount selection 
individual workers into particular firms industries accord- 
ing their personality characteristics, but the firms in- 
dustries may have considerable effect causing their atti- 
tudes towards technological change one sort rather 
than another. 

The worker may become sufficiently conditioned the form 
that change takes his own firm industry unques- 
tioningly accept some the consequences such change that 
other situations would immediately bring him out 
strike. For example, firms where the work monotonous 
but the pay high, changes the content the job; the 
make-up working groups, the number people super- 
vised foreman, may accepted without any difficulty 
provided there increase the wage. this kind firm 
lot the worker’s satisfactions may have taken out 


the form well-paid leisure, and those factors which are 
important him work are not being affected the change. 
This may partial explanation the ease with which 
Melman found that large technological changes were intro- 


sible make definite statement one direction the other. 


duced into the British automobile industry after the 
Again, small firms, where people are quite used shifting 
from job job the course everyday operations, techno- 
logical change may accepted without demur, provided 
everyone allowed learn how run the new machine 
that there change one the situation’s most salient 
features—the order which people would laid off case 
where there has been long history technological change, 
any given change the present future will meet with less 
resistance than would the case such change were rare 
unknown For expectation change would 
one the conditions work this firm industry. 
might even that this kind situation, status would 
attach the man within the plant work-group who can 
tackle new jobs when the technical circumstances demand it, 

Continual change the past will have made the kind 
status resting having spent thirty years painfully working 
the job ladder until one doing the most skilled work 
the plant less evidence—and less anyone’s interests 
try and achieve. are not suggesting that even this kind 
situation there will problems connected with job 
content pay scales informal status hierarchies. But where 
these problems have been solved the past there will exist 
expectation that they will solved the future, and 
the form the solution take likely line with 
what the worker has found, experience, least frustrat- 
ing. The emphasis will less demanding stability areas, 
such job content, where there cannot stability there 
change all, and more finding areas where 
despite technological change, can found—the firm one 
works for, the people one works with, the kind job (rather 
broadly) that one does, and the way one spends one’s increas- 
ing leisure. One could cite, for example, the case described 
Ronken and his introduction this book 
Professor Roethlisberger states that 


This book deals with critical problem our times: the 
human effects technological change upon the day-to- 
day operations factory. 


But this quite incorrect, and good example how easy 
subsume under the heading resistance techno- 
logical change, because has been such popular topic for 
discussion, problems whose origins lie completely different 
directions. the case question there was considerable re- 
sistance organizational change (because the technological 


15. Seymour Melman, Dynamic Factors Industrial Productivity, 
New York, Wiley, 1956. may, course (in line with the economic 
law diminishing marginal utility), the other way around. 
Where the job allows little interaction with workmates any further 
encroachment along this dimension may resisted far more bitterly 
than pay-cuts changed pay differentials. present impos- 


16. The present author was acquainted with small firm Britain 
which this was exactly the position. 


Ronken and Paul Lawrence, Administering 
Changes: Case Study Human Relations Factory, Boston, 
Harvard University, Div. Research, Grad. Sch. Bus. Admin, 
1952. 
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change was introduced the “wrong” but 
there appears have been resistance the technological 
change the part the workers. The authors are dealing 
with firm whose “‘pace swift, pressure constant, and rate 
innovation The introduction new product 
may much routine affair that not regarded 
that holds some kind threat, but merely routine 
this particular firm—there are even departments set 
whose job introduce this kind change, see 
that the engineering aspects the new method are efficient 
possible. There seems feeling the plant that 
technological change unusual sinister. 

noticeable that many the cases resistance 
technological change occur the declining stationary 
industries. This fact usually attributed the fears about 
unemployment that are presumed exist these industries. 
But reality man more likely become technologically 
unemployed, the sense longer being able use 
acquired skill, the declining than the expanding in- 
Surely the opposite, anything. Though the markets 
the latter are growing, instead contracting, particular 
jobs are probably being displaced much faster. If, the 
other hand, what being referred the fear losing 
one’s job particular firm industry, this can course 
factor (especially where there insufficient dispersion 
industry). But insofar this the chief difference be- 
tween expanding and declining industries regards resistance 
change, underlines the suggestion that made above 
the effect that job content may less important element 
than the firm one works for. The most fruitful way looking 
the problem, however, recognize that perhaps there 
less resistance technological change expanding in- 
dustries because they are expanding industries virtue 
the fact, part, that their rate innovation high— 
technological change not resisted. fact, technological 
change tends breed technological change. 

However, should not altogether overlook the possibility, 
mentioned earlier, that where technological change not 


that the usual set expectations about who did what, and 
what order, was upset, and people found that the established 
guides action particular situation (in this case the process 
introducing technological change) were longer relevant. 


resisted the sense causing strikes, absenteeism, etc., 
may nevertheless taking toll less obvious ways. Instead 
resistance, fact, there may withdrawal, either the 
more literal form, evidence which one might cite union 
demands for four-day week and exhortations executives 
increasing lack identification with interest one’s work. 
may be, fact, that the firms industries which solve 
the economist’s problem higher productivity are precisely 
those which make more work for the psychologist. These are 
large questions into which this paper cannot go, but feel 
that possible too pessimistic about them. The human 
problems industrial society may not the increase 
may just seeing more them because are looking 
more closely that direction. And people may demanding 
more leisure now than formerly simply because the results 
technological change make possible for them afford it. 


Conclusions 


have attempted, rather briefly, show that although 
there may considerable truth both the main schools 
thought about resistance technological change, neither 
them gives completely adequate answers the problem. 
Neither them really tells why change resisted one 
situation and not another. have suggested that the 
answers this question may found the fact that those 
dimensions change which are considered the workers 
involved the most important ones will not always 
the same. technological change and all its implications will 
differently regarded different firms and industries. The 
nature the work, and the worker’s past experiences with 
the firm industry involved, will engender particular set 
attitudes particular situation. Changes which would 
bitterly resisted one situation will accepted without 
question another. Workers one firm industry will 
quite indifferent aspects change which another 
firm industry would considered the greatest 
significance. feel that survey large number cases 
technological change would bring this out. Whether 
often happens that there withdrawal from situation 
where there overt resistance change question 
must leave open. 
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News and Notes 


The World Federation for Mental Health will hold its 
Annual Meeting Vienna, Austria, August 24-29, 
1958. The general theme will “Uprooting and Resettle- 
ment.” The world-wide problems refugees and migrants 
will discussed. Enquiries should addressed the Secre- 
tary-General, World Federation for Mental Health, 
Manchester St., London, 

The theme for the 1957-1958 meetings the Eastern Sec- 
tion (Boston area) the Society for Applied Anthropology 
and Interdependence American Professions.” 
receive notices the meetings, send one Helen 
Lamb, Francis Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

Associates for International Research, Inc. (AIRINC) 
specializes applied social science research for U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies and American businessmen engaged opera- 
tions overseas. interprets its role that dealing with 
“the human such operations, and studies the social 
and cultural forces affecting these operations. Its president 
James Boyce, formerly the Massachusetts Institute 
Technology; its Research Director Irwin Sanders, Pro- 
fessor Sociology (on leave) from the University Ken- 
tucky. The Research Advisory Board consists Max 
Millikan (Chairman), Director the Center for Interna- 
tional Studies and Jerome Bruner, George 
Homans, Alex Inkeles, Clyde Kluckhohn, and Samuel 
Stouffer—all Harvard University. For further information 
write: AIRINC, Eliot Street, Cambridge 38, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Overseas Training and Research, Inc., 5404 Burling Road, 
Washington 15, D.C. non-profit corporation organized 
provide link between the academic community and business 
and government the applied OTR has recently com- 
pleted two contracts, one for the Department State 
evaluation tests used measure English proficiency, the 
other conducting interviews Americans abroad for Syra- 
cuse University’s study Americans overseas. Edward 
Hall, Jr., President OTR, interviewed Americans 
Japan, Ethiopia, and Yugoslavia this summer. Current OTR 
activities include new selection program for personnel 
assigned overseas. New directors OTR include Harold 
Snyder, International Affairs Seminars Washington, 
and Henry DuFlon, McKinsey Foundation for Manage- 
ment Research. Margaret Mead and Mottram Torre are new 
Associates. 

St. Louis University, connection with program 
hospital and health services research, seeks someone interested 
that area who has major concern for applied anthropology. 
Applicants should write Dr. Mihanovich, Director 
the Department Sociology, Saint Louis University, Saint 
Louis Missouri. 


From the Dept. Sociology and Anthropoogy, Michigan 
State University come the following news items: Professor 
John Useem has been appointed Head the Department and 
will also serve Director the Social Research Service and 
the Area Research Center. replaces Charles Loomis, 
who has resigned Head but continues Research Professor, 
Professor Useem has been granted sabbatical leave Decem- 
ber 31, 1958 research work India under the sponsor- 
ship the Hazen Foundation. During his absence Charles 
Hoffer will acting head the Department. New staff 
appointments include Julian Samora, Donald Olmsted (Social 
Psychology), William Faunce, Sheldon Lowry (with joint 
appointment the Agricultural Extension Service), William 
D’Antonio (with joint appointment the Social Science 
Dept. the Basic College), Dr. Moreau Maxwell 
Associate Professor the Department and Curator the 
Museum. Dr. Carl Taylor will serve Distinguished 
Visiting Professor during the winter quarter. Brook- 
over, who has been Professor Social Science and Sociology, 
has assumed new position Director the Bureau 
Educational Research the College Education. Professors 
Charles Cumberland and Richard Adams will Mexico 
and Peru, respectively, during the first six months 
They will participate the study overseas programs 
American Universities being carried out the Institute 
Research Overseas Programs (MSU) under grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. 

The Association for the Advancement Psychoanalysis 
announces the Sixth Annual Karen Horney Lecture 
given Dr. Abraham Kardiner Horizons and 
Responsibilities Psychoanalysis.” The meeting will held 
Wednesday, March 26th, 1958, 8:30 p.m. Hosack 
Hall, the New York Academy Medicine, East 103rd 
Street. dinner honoring the guest speaker will precede the 
lecture. 

The Maxwell Graduate School Citizenship and Public 
Affairs Syracuse University offering intensive summer 
training program American Overseas Operations. The 
co-directors, Dean Harlan Cleveland and Professor Gerard 
Mangone the Maxwell School, announce that the program 
especially designed for policy level persons planning work 
abroad for government, business philanthropic-religious 
agencies. The dates the Institute are August August 
29, 1958. 

National Training Laboratories this coming summer will 
conduct its Twelfth Annual Summer National Training 
Laboratory Group Development Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine. For information write to: Mrs. 
Waldie, National Training Laboratories, 1201-16th Street, 
W., Washington D.C. 
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NOTICE 


Back issues APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY and 
HUMAN ORGANIZATION are available! 


APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY: 
All issues Vol. No. through Vol. No. 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION: 
All issues from Vol. No. 


Single copy price: $1.75 


Special 


No. (1943)—Five Case Studies Successful Experiments 
Increasing Food Production 


No. (1945)—The Man the Middle: Position and Prob- 
lems the Foreman 


No. (1945)—Final Report: War Relocation Authority, Gila 
Project, Rivers, Arizona, Community 
Analysis Section 


No. Government Saipan and Tinian 


No. (1946)—From Conflict Cooperation Study 
Union-Management Relations) 


15, No. (1956)—Human Problems U.S. Enterprise Latin 
America 


The following discounts are aliowed bulk orders: 


50-99, 10%; 100-149, 15%; 150-199, 20%; 200 and over, 25%. 
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